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THE THREE KINGDOMS 


«Snurps, colonies, and commerce” was the 
gathering cry of an old party, who did 
not comprehend its meaning. They al- 
lowed the colonies to languish under a 
restrictive system, which lessened com- 
merce and the employment of ships. They 
did not permit the free importation of 
colonial corn and provisions into the home 
markets, and they thus diverted the emi- 
gration of this country from its own pos- 
sessions. A more generous and sagacious 
policy after the peace would have given 
us nine millions of population in the Bri- 
tish North American colonies, of whom 
six millions are this day in the United 
States. It would have given us two mil- 
lions, instead of half a million, in South 
Africa, and rendered the empire stronger 
by all these millions in peace and war; 
for colonists are better customers in peace, 
and surer friends in war, than the people 
of alienated States. Conflicting interests 
always rise between independent States, 
and the theory of their existence implies 
this conflict of interests. ‘* Too late,” are 
fatal words to great and small. Now it is 
“too late” to speculate on “ the: might 
have been” in our colonial connexion, We 
have to do only with the future, and the 
shorter consideration of the “may be.” 
What “may be” is ours yet to influence ; 
what “ might have been” is gone and past, 
and “ cannot be.” 

In all classes of our community many 
benevolent men are found who actually 
prefer the public to their private interests ; 
and many more who are checked in their 





AND THEIR COLONIES. 


career by glimpses of the better feelin 
than self that should regulate life. A 
lives are not all bright or alldark. There 
are many April days among the lives of a 
nation, made of glimpses of sunshine and 
showers of rain, with dull half hours be- 
tween them. For that reason, when classes 
are mentioned in discussions, we must not 
forget the exceptions who rise over class 
interests, and the not few who have a 
perpetual struggle with Mammon within 
them. No good will come of only anathe- 
matising classes. The “ woe to you” from 
man often hardens many fellow men. 
Two great parties occupy the land— 
those who are for low, and those who seek 
high wages, with an intervening party, 
larger than either of the two wings, con- 
sisting of persons who never think of the 
topic. The Builders’ strike furnishes one 
illustration of the differences in opinion 
on wages and work. The literary staff of 
the master builders proclaimed, as a prin- 
ciple, the absolute necessity of working 
cheaper here than elsewhere—if the com- 
munity desired to be rich among the 
nations. The operative builders expressed 
the antagonistic opinion, and held that, if 
the nation were prosperous, the working 
classes should have their share of our 
success, in an addition to their wages or 
a reduction of their time. The latter 


alternative was preferred by the London 
men, as more likely to be arranged with 
the employers than an immediate demand 
for additional payments. ll strikes ori- 


ginate in the same cause, with few and 
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incidental exceptions. The operative | 
wants to maintain or raise the value of | 
his work, and the employer wants to re- | 
duce it, or at least to retain it at its ex- 
isting worth. 

The notion of enriching the community 
by low paid labour is not intelligible ; and 
if it were as intelligible as possible, its 
realisation is far from desirable. Although 
a few individuals amass immense fortunes 
during a generation, they give no proof 
that the community prospers. A large 
export trade is not an absolute evidence 
of well-being. Many persons have driven 
a great trade to their ruin, and got for- 
ward to wreck in the ratio of their sales 
and transactions. A nation might fall 
into the same mistake, although the oc- 
currence is not probable. Still, in the 
commercial crisis of 1857 merchants were 
seriously told that they had over-traded, 
and were sinking under their own specu- 
lations. By the same class of persons we 
are informed that a commercial storm is 
necessary occasionally, to clear away poor, 
or, as they are called in financial slang, 
the rotten houses. We have no business 
with that necessity, or presumed necessity, 
at present; although we mention it, be- 
cause a good trade is not always a large 
trade, and quality cannot be estimated by 
quantity. : 

On that pass, however, the high and 
the low priced labour men split; and the 
unacknowledged difference between them 
appears in many particulars. All the 
friends of cheap labour happily do not 
agree on everything; for if they could 
unite the Parliamentary influence of land 
and money, legislation would fall into a 
shocking state. Rich men naturally seek 
all the enjoyment that can be procured by 
their wealth; and so the nation has cur- 
rency laws, to enhance money’s value and 
secure cheap labour. Landlords natu- 
rally love game laws, deer forests, deep 
solitudes, even sheep walks, more than 
ploughing and reaping, for they can afford 
them; but landless capitalists, having no 
clear interest in luxuries which they do 
not directly enjoy, and seeing from deer 
forests, and even sheep walks, and luxu- 

rious wastes, or pleasant wildernesses, 
little or nothing coming to the revenue, 
dislike this manner of keeping or maki 
cheap labour. Great manufacturers aa 


business men buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market. 


Labour is the 
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commodity for which they pay the greater 
= of their money, and it enters more 
argely than any other element into the 
cost of the goods that they strive to buy 
cheaply and sell dearly. 
business, and profit or loss, they are cheap 
labour men; otherwise, they cannot com- 
pete in the markets, they say, and they 
cannot produce goods to sell opposite 
those of foreign manufacturers. They 
fling back the odium of close and hard 
dealing, if there be any, on their custom- 
ers, the public, who, they assert. are not 
benevolent in spending their money, but 
act on the grand dogma, “buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market.” 
We start in life witha burden. Our 
entire population have been born in debt. 
Many of them have no other heritage than 
this claim upon their future labours. In 
round numbers the interest on the debt is 
a pound per annum for each person in the 
realm. These twenty shillings yearly 
from all, the babe in the cradle to the 
bent and worn, crouching by the grave, 
make no reduction from the principal. 
The payment of them proceeds inexorable 
as destiny or time. As the money is due 
chiefly to persons in the country, and is 
re-expended by them within the country, 
the payments are possible, and are made ; 
but if they were due out of the country 
they could not be met under our existing 
currency laws. 

This pound per annum as the pee 
for our birth, enduring through all lives, 
affects wages—however it may be put. A 
new agitation is in its long clothes yet, in 
the language of the nursery; but it pro- 
poses a re-adjustment of the incidents of 
taxation. The Liverpool Financial Asso- 
ciation wants the abolition of custom 
duties and the extension of direct taxation. 
Of the latter we have a sufficient quantity 
in its present state. Nothing can be 
more unjust than the existing levy of the 
Income-tax, and until the mode be re-ad- 
justed we cannot support an increase 01 
direct taxation. 

All taxes fall in the end upon industry. 
If capital were annually taxed double or 
treble its present payment the capitalist 
would employ so much less labour. This 
is the necessary result of direct taxes. 

a person with five hundred pounds to 
spend per annum be taxed twenty 
cent. on the amount, he is sure to pay that 





hundred pounds less on luxuries or nece& 





As a matter of - 
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saries than he would otherwise spend. 
He might pay ten or twenty pounds with- 
out thinking much of the subject ; but 
when the payments go over that amount 
the tax-payeriscertain to consider how the 
money can be saved. Probably direct 
taxation may yield the revenue with far less 
expenditure in collection than indirect, 
but the question does not materially inter- 
fere with our subject. In _ whatever 
manner the interest of the national debt 
be paid it must fall upon industry, and be 
taken from profits and wages. As a 
round statement there are thirty millions 
of us with a pound each annually to find 
fom some source. There is no royal 
road to the payment of money, and no 

gical charm whereby it can a turned 
out of anything less than work 

In thirty millions of a population there 
are few more than six millions of regular 
earners, so we are burdened by a payment 
of five pounds annually for each of them, 
and if the earnings are taken at one pound 
each per week, they amount to three hun- 
dred and twelve millions annually. A 
deduction of the odd twelve millions for 
broken time and such like matters will 
leave the round three hundred millions of 
which ten per cent. go for debt, and 
another ten per cent for current expendi- 
ture on- public purposes. An advance of 
ten per cent. in the population would not 
make a marked difference on this burden ; 
but an increase of ten per cent. on wages 
would be equal to the entire sum. Thus 
the high wages party have a strong argu- 
ment in their favour; for the realisation of 
their purpose would obliterate the debt, 
precisely as at one period now forty years 
since it was doubled quietly. 

That calamity was produced by the late 
Sir Robert Peel’s currency tamperings. 
Loans had been made which involved an 
annual charge of at the time fifteen per 
cent. on the earnings of the country, under 
a depreciated paper currency, and Sir 
Robert Peel persuaded parliament to 
undertake the payment nominally in gold, 
although haley more than the amount 
was paid. Wages fell accordingly, but 
these payments were maintained. Some 
trades suffered from other causes, but all 
trades suffered more or less, and a con- 
tinuous struggle has existed ever since 
that date for a restoration of wages. It 

been more successful during the last 
ten, than for the previous years, not from 


| 





any legislative proceedings, but from an 
unexampled emigration, and the re of 
the curreny laws in part by the gold dig- 
gings. Our recent extension of exporta- 
tions ‘is almost entirely derived from the 
colonies, and the modification of the cur- 
rency laws has been effected through 
their resources. 

A great blunder is committed by those 
persons who believe that colonial and 
foreign trade are equivalent. Emigra- 
tion to the colonies is much more profit- 
able tous than emigration to any forei 
land. The United States furnish the 
most favourable example of emigration to 
a foreign country, yet a mistake regarding 
them is so common that it may almost be 
considered universal. Our business in the 
Union did not increase perceptibly for 
many years, although chron all that 
time our purchases of their produce were 
annually enlarged. Our exports to the 
United States were larger in 1806, namely 
£12,389,488., than in any year to 1840 
except 1836, when they reached 
£12,425,605., but this was forced work, 
for they sunk in the following year to 
£4,595,225., and for seven subsequent 
years they never reached nine millions, 
and fell in one year to three and a half mil- 
lions. They have not increased since with 
rapidity, or a near approach to the rapidity 
of thecolonialtrade; andthey havenot even 
the elements of increase. The Australian 
colonists buy more goods annually than 
the whole population of the United States, 
from this country, yet they are not equal 
toa tithe of the population in the Union. 
The details on this subject would only 
enlarge this paper unnecessarily and un 
profitably, because although they are often 
forgotten and overlooked, yet they are un- 
deniable ; and can be better discussed by 
themselves than in connection with a more 
general subject. 

Emigration has been conducted in a 
careless manner since its rise out of Britain 
and Ireland, or for now two hundred 
years. Politicians have advocated the 
apathy and negligence of the Government 
on “principle’—for three-fourths of the 
crimes debited to mankind in their long 
history, have been committed on principle. 
All the widows burned in India on the 
funeral pile of old Hindoo gentlemen, who 


; gen 
ofter might have been their grandfathers, 
went out of the world in a conflagration 
on principle. Often female a Pry were 
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incidental exceptions. The operative 
wants to maintain or raise the value of | 
his work, and the employer wants to re-_ 
duce it, or at least to retain it at its ex- 
isting worth. | 

The notion of enriching the community | 
by low paid labour is not intelligible ; and | 
if it were as intelligible as possible, its 
realisation is far from desirable. Although 
a few individuals amass immense fortunes 
during a generation, they give no proof 
that the community prospers. A large 
export trade is not an absolute evidence 
of well-being. Many persons have driven 
a great trade to their ruin, and got for- 
ward to wreck in the ratio of their sales 
and transactions. A nation might fall 
into the same mistake, although the oc- 
currence is not probable. Still, in the 
commercial crisis of 1857 merchants were 
seriously told that they had over-traded, 
and were sinking under their own specu- 
lations. By the same class of persons we 
are informed that a commercial storm is 
necessary occasionally, to clear away poor, 
or, as they are called in financial slang, 
the rotten houses. We have no business 
with that necessity, or presumed necessity, 
at present; although we mention it, be- 
cause a good trade is not always a large 
trade, and quality cannot be estimated by 
quantity. 

On that pass, however, the high and 
the low priced labour men split; and the 
unacknowledged difference between them 
appears in many particulars. All the 
friends of cheap labour happily do not 
agree on everything; for if they could 
unite the Parliamentary influence of land 
and money, legislation would fall into a 
shocking state. Rich men naturally seek 
all the enjoyment that can be procured by 
their wealth ; and so the nation has cur- 
rency laws, to enhance money’s value and 
secure cheap labour. Landlords natu- 
rally love game laws, deer forests, deep 
solitudes, even sheep walks, more than 
ploughing and reaping, for they can afford 
them; but landless capitalists, having no 
clear interest in luxuries which they do 
not directly enjoy, and seeing from deer 
forests, and even sheep walks, and luxu- 
rious wastes, or pleasant wildernesses, 
little or nothing coming to the revenue, 
dislike this manner of keeping or making 
cheap labour. Great manufacturers and 
business men buy in the cheapest and sell 
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commodity for which they pay the greater 
part of their money, and it enters more 
largely than any other element into the 


| cost of the goods that they strive to buy 
cheaply and sell dearly. As a matter of - 


business, and profit or loss, they are cheap 
labour men; otherwise, they cannot com- 
pete in the markets, they say, and they 
cannot produce goods to sell opposite 
those of foreign manufacturers. They 
fling back the odium of close and hard 
dealing, if there be any, on their custom- 
ers, the public, who, they assert. are not 
benevolent in spending their money, but 
act on the grand dogma, “buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market.” 

We start in life witha burden. Our 
entire population have been born in debt. 
Many of them have no other heritage than 
this claim upon their future labours. In 
round numbers the interest on the debt is 
a pound per annum for each person in the 
realm. These twenty shillings yearly 
from all, the babe in the cradle to the 
bent and worn, crouching by the grave, 
make no reduction from the principal. 
The payment of them proceeds inexorable 
as destiny or time. As the money is due 
chiefly to persons in the country, and is 
re-expended by them within the country, 
the payments are possible, and are made ; 
but if they were due out of the country 
they could not be met under our existing 
currency laws. 

This pound per annum as the Loe 
for our birth, enduring through all lives, 
affects wages—however it may be put. A 
new agitation is in its long clothes yet, in 
the language of the nursery; but it pro- 
poses a re-adjustment of the incidents of 
taxation. The Liverpool Financial Asso- 
ciation wants the abolition of custom 
duties and the extension of direct taxation. 
Of the latter we have a sufficient quantity 
in its present state. Nothing can be 
more unjust than the existing levy of the 
Income-tax, and until the mode be re-ad- 
justed we cannot support an increase 0! 
direct taxation. 

All taxes fall in the end upon industry. 
If capital were annually taxed double or 
treble its present payment the capitalist 
would employ so much less labour. This 
is the necessary result of direct taxes. 

a person with five hundred pounds to 
spend per annum be taxed twenty Ran 
cent. on the amount, he is sure to pay that 
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aries than he would otherwise spend. 
He might pay ten or twenty pounds with- 
out thinking much of the subject ; but 
when the payments go over that amount 
the tax-payeriscertain to consider how the 
money can be saved. Probably direct 
taxation may yield the revenue with far less 
expenditure in collection than indirect, 


but the question does not materially inter- | 


fere with our subject. In whatever 
manner the interest of the national debt 
be paid it must fall upon industry, and be 
taken from profits and wages. As a 
round statement there are thirty millions 
of us with a pound each annually to find 
fom some source. There is no royal 
road to the payment of money, and no 

gical charm whereby it can be turned 
out of anything less than work 

In thirty millions of a population there 
are few more than six millions of regular 
earners, so we are burdened by a payment 
of five pounds annually for each of them, 
and if the earnings are taken at one pound 
each per week, they amount to three hun- 
dred and twelve millions annually. <A 
deduction of the odd twelve millions for 
broken time and such like matters will 
leave the round three hundred millions of 
which ten per cent. go for debt, and 
another ten per cent for current expendi- 
ture on- public purposes. An advance of 
ten per cent. in the population would not 
make a marked difference on this burden ; 
but an increase of ten per cent. on wages 
would be equal to the entire sum. Thus 
the high wages party have a strong argu- 
ment in their favour; for the realisation of 
their purpose would obliterate the debt, 
precisely as at one period now forty years 
since it was doubled quietly. 

That calamity was produced by the late 
Sir Robert Peel’s currency tamperings. 
Loans had been made which involved an 
annual charge of at the time fifteen per 
cent. on the earnings of the country, under 
a depreciated paper currency, and Sir 
Robert Peel persuaded parliament to 
undertake the payment nominally in gold, 
although dander more than the amount 
was paid. Wages fell accordingly, but 
these payments were maintained. Some 
trades suffered from other causes, but all 
trades suffered more or less, and a con- 
tinuous struggle has existed ever since 
that date for a restoration of wages. It 
has been more successful during the last 
ten, than for the previous years, not from 
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any legislative proceedings, but from an 
unexampled emigration, and the be of 
the curreny laws in part by the gold dig- 
gings. Qur recent extension of expolig- 
tions is almost entirely derived from the 
colonies, and the modification of the cur- 
rency laws has been effected through 
their resources. 

A great blunder is committed by those 
persons who believe that colonial and 
foreign trade are equivalent. Emigra- 
tion tothe colonies is much more profit- 
able to us than emigration to any forei 
land. The United States furnish the 
most favourable example of emigration to 
a foreign country, yet a mistake regarding 
them is so common that it may almost be 
considered universal. Our business in the 
Union did not increase perceptibly for 
many years, although ehrong all that 
time our purchases of their produce were 
annually enlarged. Our exports to the 
United States were larger in 1806, namely 
£12,389,488., than in any year to 1840 
except 1836, when they reached 
£12,425,605., but this was forced work, 
for they sunk in the following year to 
£4,595,225., and for seven subsequent 
years they never reached nine millions 
and fell in one year to three and a half mil- 
lions. They have not increased since with 
rapidity, or a near approach to the rapidity 
of thecolonial trade; and they have not even 
the elements of increase. The Australian 
colonists buy more goods annually than 
the whole population of the United States, 
from this country, yet they are not equal 
toa tithe of the population in the Union. 
The details on this subject would only 
enlarge this paper unnecessarily and un 
profitably, because although they are often 
forgotten and overlooked, yet they are un- 
deniable ; and can be better discussed by 
themselves than in connection with a more 
general subject. 

Emigration has been conducted in a 
careless manner since its rise out of Britain 
and Ireland, or for now two hundred 
years. Politicians have advocated the 
apathy and negligence of the Government 
on “principle’—for three-fourths of the 
crimes debited to mankind in their long 
history, have been committed on principle. 
All the widows burned in India on the 
funeral pile of old Hindoo gentlemen, who 


ofter might have been thelr grandfathers, 
went out of the world in a conflagration 


on principle, Often female erry were 
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made widows before they had passed out 
of infant years, and the business proceeded 
on principle. It is not more than two or 
three years since the Anglo-Indian autho- 
rities secured, for these little children 
liberty in after life to discharge the duties 
and form the “ partnerships” common in 
society. Objects of social interest and 
magnitude cannot often be accomplished 
without toil and trouble; and _ these 
changes have not been effected in India 
without accelerating the recent rebellion ; 
yet they are not more the consequence of 
Christianity than the result of stripping 
Hindovism from the corruptions that have 
been wrapped round it by Satan and 
superstition in the progress of time. 
Heathenism is the corruption of the ll 
triarchal system of religion. Fold after 
fold of error has been wrapped round truth, 
until the original opinions and practices 
have been altogether hidden, and the forms 
we see in their place, in different parts of 
the earth, have eer hideous and terri- 
ble. It was not from necessity, but prin- 
ciple, that the Rajpoots murdered their 
female infants at their birth. It was from 
rinciple that Hindoo mothers cast their 
infants into the Ganges, in the full belief 
that they placed them on the short road 
to Paradise. On principle, many of the 
Thugs practised their trade. On princi- 
ple, politicians argue that the Govern- 
ment of this country should not interfere 
with emigration, because emigration is 
part of the business of life, and govern- 
ments should not interfere with trade. 
The consequences of this principle have 
not been much less pernicious than those 
of other principles practised in Heathen 
lands. 
migration has progressed so rapidly 
since 1845 that it might have outgrown 
any arrangements for its guidance, even 
if such had been formed ; but there were 
no regulations for this exodus consistent 
with common sense or correct principles. 
The results from 1800 to 1841 on our 
population are shown by the census of the 
latter year. The total population of Eng- 
land in 1841 was 14,995,138, of whom 
7,323,387 were males, and 7,671,701 were 
fema'es. The population of Wales was 
447,707 males, and 463,896 females— 
altogether giving 911,603 persons. Scot- 
land contained 1,241,862 males, and 


1,378,322 females—adding up to2,620, 184. 
The islands not included in Seotland had 
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57,556 males, and 66,484 females—mak. 
ing 124,040 «persons. Ireland had 
4,019,576 males, and 4,155,548 females 
—giving 8,175,124 of population. The 
totals were ;— 


England occ =—ewe, «| 005.188 
ee 911,603 


Scotland 2,620,184 
st 124,040 
Treland... 8,175,124 





26,826,089 


The excess of females over males at the 
census of 1841 was, in 





England coe «6 cee «| 48,964 
Wales sae ete ieee 16,189 
Scotland ... ... ... 136,460 
The Isles ... 1...) ... 8.928 
Ireland 135,972 

645,913 


The nominal disparity of Ireland and 
Scotland. at that day was almost equal; 
yet as the population of Ireland was 
three times that of Scotland, the real 
disparity was three-fold greater in the 
latter than in the former country, and its 
evil results must have been felt more 
severely, subject as they would be to other 
influences acting and counteracting. The 
population of England was more than five 
times, nearly six times, that of Scotland; 
but the nominal disparity in England was 
not three times that of Scotland, and the 
evils resulting from it must have been 
greater in Scotland than in any other 
section of the home empire. The apparent 
exception of the isles, is not real, for the 
Channel islands have a considerable popu- 
lation, who are only residents during sum- 
mer, or for temporary purposes, consisting 
of families whose relatives are engaged in 
professional “eign in England, or in 
India, and other of our possessions. A 
large number of the families of military 
and naval officers find homes in the Chan- 
nel Islands. 

Great changes occurred in the popula- 
tion during the next decennial period— 
partly by emigration, and partly from the 
famine in Ireland from 1845 to 1848, and 
the consequent malignity of fever. In 
1841 that country contained three times 
the population of Scotland, one half of the 
population of England and Wales, and 
nearly one third of the inhabitants in all 
the British isles. In 1841 Ireland con- 
tained only one third of the population in 
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England and Wales, a little more than 
double the population of Scotland, and 
pot nearly one fourth of the inhabitants of 
the British isles. The great decrease of 
the population of Ireland is traceable, not 
only to disease, but also, and chiefly, to 
emigration, while some doubts hare been 
entertained respecting the accuracy of the 
census returns, even in 1841. Greater 
doubts were held regarding the preceding 
census; and there seems good reason to 
believe that it was an exaggeration. 

This excess of 645,913 females is not 
nominally so pernicious as in reality ; for 
the number of boys under ten years of 
age was certainly greater than that of 
girls ; the number of lads from ten to 
twenty was at least equal to the number 
of females at the same ages; and the 
disparity was confined entirely to life over 
twenty years of age—to active life. The 
proportion of persons over twenty years 
of age to the entire population, is improv- 
ing; but it is probably still not much 
over one-half, and therefore this excess of | 
645,913 females fell upon an entire popu- | 
lation of 13,413,045 persons. It was 
equal therefore to five per cent. That 
proportion would exactly give 670,652, 
and the difference is trivial. “In Scotland 
the disparity was far greater, for the ex- 
cess of 136,460 females existed among a 
population of 1,310,092 persons above 
twenty years of age, and was over ten per 
cent. Of the larger number, one-half | 
were females probably, or 655,046 ; and 
thus more than one-fifth, nearly one-fourth, | 
absolutely twenty-one in a hundred of these | 
females over twenty years of age, could | 
have no prospect of being settled in life, 
according to the common opinion of the 
essentials to a settled life. 

For some time past, remarkable state- | 
ments have appeared regarding the num- | 
ber of illegitimate births in Scotland. 
These returns of the Registrar are not so 
much in excess of the English returns in 
towns as in rural districts. Unquestion- 
ably they exhibit a great increase in seve- | 
ral counties over those of English or | 
Scotch towns. Accordingly, as it was | 
said some time since that Scotland was 
the most drunken of the three countries, 
because in reality the Scotch had carried 
the exposure of drunken practices for re- 
formatory purposes farther than had been 
done elsewhere ; although a little closer 
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spent in ya prvpetioctiny to the 
population, for drinking purposes, than in 
Scotland ; so now Scotland is said to be 
the most unchaste of the three countries. 
The revelations of the last month have 
cast doubts on that point, and Scotland 
might retaliate with a fearful impetus that 
if at least it wanted strength of principle 
to preserve it from one temptation, still it 
had strength of principle to resist the 
temptation to murder infants, and it re- 
gistered their birth and lite. But we have 
learned to disbelieve new revelations, until 
they have been submitted to a very careful 
and close inquiry, and therefore we give 
little heed to the statements made at pa- 
rochial beards in the metropolis, farther 
than they confirm our former opinion that 
the registry of births in England has he- 
come absolutely optional and voluntary, 
and that a very large number of illegiti- 
mate births never are registered, while no 
small proportion of the births registered 
as legitimate would be marked illegitimate 
in Scotland ; because the parents live to- 
gether unmarried, and can do so in large 
and not in small communities, without 
their neighbours’ knowledge. Ecclesias- 
tical supervision in Scotland is in itself suf- 
ficiently stringent to procure registration, 
although it stops there, and cannot secure 
all other objects. 

The difference in customs and manner 
of life in the two countries is insufficient 
to explain any great moral distinctions, 
and we may suppose therefore, that in the 
same circumstances they do not exist ; but 
we have shown a sad distinction at 1841 
in the relative position of male and female, 
aggravated as it was by a ane philoso- 
phy, taught by the political economy 
school of Edinburgh, against early mar- 
riages, and still more cruelly aggravated 
by the conduct of many owners of land in 
counties or large tracts, whose aim for forty 
years has been to keep down or redace 
population on their estates. 

A larger proportion of the disparity in 
Scotland than elsewhere exists among the 
middle classes of society, and persons of 
small but still substantial means. ‘The emi- 
gration from Ireland has been chiefly that 
of labour; from Scotland, of skill and 
thought. For two hundred years past, 

yerhaps half the European graves dug in 
india have been filled by Scotch. The 
youth of the middle classes have emigrated, 





inquiry has shown that more money was 


and the females of that class have remained. 
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So it follows that Scotch towns and vil- 


628 EMIGRATION AND THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


| consequences of this superabundance of 


have a larger than the general pro- | female labourers into a deep evil and 


portion of females, with limited and re- | 


stricted means, unmarried; but not de- 
pendent entirely, or in any respect, on 
their power or skill to work. A counter- 
acting influence is exercised by this fact 
on the circumstances to which we have 
incidentally referred; for this class are 
removed from many temptations that be- 
set others less happily situated—not more 


by circumstances than by education and | 


principle. 
There is another and immeasurably 


greater evil of which more in recent years | 


than formerly has been heard, as if society 
would gladly shake off an incubus which 
rests upon it like a horror. Dr. Guthrie 


in his sermons entitled the city, its sins, | 
and its sorrows, has probably produced the | 


most eloquent and thrilling plea against 


this great wrong that has been ever | 


written. Professor Miller in a pamphlet, 
which having reached several editions in a 
short time, must have been extensively 
read, has pursued the argument of his 
ministeria! friend more into its details. 


Newspapers have repeatedly denounced | 


the evil and its immediate sources, as one 
calling for restriction. 
pages referred repeatedly to this topic. In- 
stitutions have existed long in nearly all 
large towns for the reclamation or the 
shelter of unfortunates, as a class are 
styled. Arguments and penitentiaries are 
however alike powerless to impose any 
visible restriction on the social evil. Its 
slaves once within the circle appear to 
have no hope of redemption. 
them perhaps have no desire until the wish 
is too late, and is wrung out of suffer- 
ing and want. 

A great mistake arises from pushing 
causes and theories beyond their legiti- 
mate influence. Our system of emigra- 
tion has not caused the social evil, but it 
has enlarged its boundaries, and increased 


the number of victims in the whirlpool, by | 


almost, or in the present conditions of 
society altogether, inevitable and neces- 
sary causes. It has reduced the value of 


female labour here 7 increasing unduly | 


the number of female labourers, and as 
they have not by combination the same 
means of defending theirfortunes possessed _ 
by males, the circumstance has pressed | 
heavily upon their interests. Farther than | 
this peculiarity, another has directed the | 


We have in these | 


Many of | 


temptation appear unable to rise again. 
Society will not permit them. They re. 
semble felons discharged with tickets-of. 
leave, watched by the police, who cannot 
_ get forward honestly in the world ; orin any 
part of it where strict inquiry is made into 
a man’s antecedents before he can obtain 
| employment. 

The social evil has existed nearly as 
long as sin itself. It has left its trail on 
the earlier pages of profane history, and 
we can trace out the traditions of no 
civilised nation without finding its foot- 
| prints among them. Even in Oriental life, 
vat periods when there was little or no re- 
striction, as there is none now, among 
| wealthly people, on the plurality of wives 
| and concubines, this evil stained the earth. 
| 
| 





It must have been common in Canaan at 
an early period of its history and a recog. 
/nised occupation, but then Canaan was 
_the most civilised portion of the world, 
/not excepting even Assyria or Egypt. 
| With this experience it is useless to charge 
its existence upon any one cause, but be- 
| yond all cavil or doubt a_ disparity 
betwen the number of males and females 
in any community must aggravate all other 
causes; and this disparity has originated 
from a vicious colonial and emigration 
system, or in the absence of any system. 
"In the organisation of society at its 
root more males than females exist, be- 
cause the male life is more exposed to 
| accident, and is more requisite in pushing 
forward colonising, or more likely to be 
wasted in war. 

The registry of births and deaths was 
not accurately kept perhaps in England 
-and Wales from 1801 to 1840, but it 1 
not more probable that females were 
omitted than males. In these forty years 
the number of male births registered was 
| 7,063,430; and of females, 6,789,761 ; 
giving the surplus of male births at 
273,669. 
| The number of persons in England at 
the census of 1841 was 14,995,138. The 
registered births in the forty years pre- 





‘ceeding that date reached 13,853,191. 
| Probably therefore the registry was cor- 


rect, substantially at least, and the excess 
of 273,669 males over females presents the 
natural provision made for the excessive 
waste of male lives in the world; and the 


wrong. Those among them who fall into - 
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lus of 348,364 females in England | 
neighbours’ goods among a thousand than 


resents the unnatural consequences of 
our emigration system. 

A prudent administration of the colonial 
land fund would have prevented this great 
evil, which has been aggravated since 
1841; but the money received for colonial 
land has been used to pay the police and 
road rates of the colonists, although they 
have, by honesty or by nature, no better 
ight to the fund than any other British 
subjects. 
tity of land from the community’s estates ; 
but this bargain does not confer on the 
murchaser a shadow of right to the re- 
mainder of the colonial soil; and what it 
does not give to one it cannot in justice 
secure to a thousand. 

The British Parliament have given to 
certain colonies the waste land within their 
boundaries, as a free gift. We doubt 
whether these proceedings could be sus- 
tained, for limits exist to the power of 
Parliament. Even Queen, Lords, and 
Commons can only do legally what they 
are employed to perform. An Act of 
Parliament is regarded as omnipotent ; 
but Parliament was never employed to 
give away property. Certainly, that is 
not one. of its functions. It may not give, 
although it can sell; and if the gift were 

ood to the recipients, the donors might 
be held responsible for an abuse of their 
trusteeship. Ere now, accountings of that 
nature have been taken, and on any moral 
consideration members of Parliament had 
no more right to give away the property 
of the people than the directors of a 
are entitled to give their shareholders’ 
money to a fraction of the whole. An 


They purchase a certain quan- | 


| 





i 





can have a better right to divide their 
to give them to one person. It has been 
said that Parliament acted bona Jide for 
the good of all parties; but so was said 
of Robin Hood, who endeavoured to 


| paras society by giving part to the poor 


of what he stole from the rich. But his 
jan will not find favour in equitable, 
hated and legal circumstances of living. 
It was the United States’ Lynch law, or 
[reland’s wild justice of revenge, intro- 
duced into the House of Parliament, 
without the slightest pretence of suffering 
humanity in the colonies; and if it had 
any traditional connexion with Robin 
Hood, it was by a reversal of his policy, 


in taking from the poor to give to the 


rich, 

As the gift cannot be reclaimed, and 
the generous donors cannot refund, many 
persons hold that the interest of this sub- 
ject is past; but we are not certain of 


either of the assumed positions ; and if 





3ank | 


error of judgmentscarcely could be peeres | 
in the case; for it is obvious that, to | 


whomsoever the waste lands belonged, 
they did not belong to the colonists. In 
common phraseology, they belonged to 


the Crown ; but that is only a mode of 


expression, placing the chief magistrate | 


for the people. Practically they may 
be said to have belonged in their natural 
state to the national creditors, who might 
complain that their security was alienated 
without their consent, or the provision of 
any substitute. 

If the British Parliament had bestowed 
the land corruptly on a few favourites, the 
transaction might have been reviewed ; 


and we cannot see that folly or iniquity is _ 
changed by numbers, or that any party 


nial regula 


both were indisputable, an enormous 
quantity of land remains, respecting which 
former errors should be avoided. 

The colonists have gained nothing, but 
lost much by this fatal gift—for if the 
proceeds of colonial land sales had been 
employed to pay a higher class of ships, 
with ampler accommodation, for emigrants 
by families, and not as individuals, no 
necessity would have arisen for the “ im- 
portation” of females in cargoes by them- 
selves, or for the great waste of male la- 
bour in feminine work which has occurred 
in all colonies. The Australians have 
employed part of the land funds to redress 
an evil which should have been prevented 
by the allocation of all the fund to that 
purpose; and if this had been honestly 
done, the population of Australia would 
have exceeded their present numbers by 
half a million to a million of persons, and 
would have presented a well ordered 
community. 

The disparity between the sexes here 
and there would be removed in twenty 
to thirty years, if no more emigration oc- 
curred here, and no more immigration 
there; but as the formation of colonies 
from our islands may proceed rapidly 
hereafter—more rapid than heretofore 
—a great necessity exists for inter-colo- 
tions, that the emigration of 


individuals may be converted into that of 


families. 
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COLONIAL AND 


Colonial and domestic interests would be 
alike promoted by this course. Not only 
industrialinterests but those ofreligion here 
and there are involved in its adoption. 
Emigration to the colonies would become 
still more than it has ever been, and what 
emigration to the States for many years 
has not been, a means of promoting the 
sale of home productions, at prices which 
would maintain and probably raise wages. 
Emigration would carry families, and chiefly 
families, to the colonies, and thus while 
providing a supply of labour equal to the 
demand, would prevent evils which have 
in every particular retarded the growth of 
our colonial system 

Nothing more common is less true than 
the argument of the politicians who say 
that we should have the same rate of 
trade with the colonies as independent, 
that we conduct with them as con- 
federated communities, and no greater 
mistake can be taught than that their 
cost to our community exceeds their pro- 
fit; for if our sales to the colonies had 
been reduced to the proportion of our 
sales to the United States, during the 
last twelve years, employment and wages 
must both have been depreciated enor- 
mously, and the position of the people 
would have been in many districts alto- 
gether deplorable. 

The working classes quite understand 
these circumstances now, and all changes 
that increase their power in the state 
accelerate a complete union of the various 
portions of the empire. Adverse tariffs 
exercise an influence in their minds that 
the middle class of mercantile men do not 
feel. Accustomed to competition and 
small per centages, and able hitherto to 
ast over many of the consequences of 
competition on a class beneath them, they 
are ata likely than the working classes to 
feel the consequences of adverse tarifts ; 
for their connexions are more cosmo- 
vamp and diffused; their interests are 
ess concentrated and homely. Now, 
however, they also feel the necessity of a 
strong empire for the stability of personal 
freedom and even the safety of personal 
property. No other class are more 
anxious now on these subjects, although 
they may not see yet the direct means to 
their end. The volunteers organised in 


nearly all the counties and towns of Britain 
are witnesses of an anxiety respecting Euro- 
pean peace, that had no existence among 


FOREIGN TRADE. 








the middle classes ten years since, 
have received little or no encouragement 


They 


from any government. 
belong to the higher aristocracy ; nor qo 
we know that this section of the com. 
munity have moved in the matter. Whey 
their assistance has been sought it has beep 
conceded cheerfully, but they have pot 
been the originators of these proceedings. 

An expenditure, immense in amount 
during peace, is annually voted for mili. 
tary and naval purposes, by the Parlia- 
ment with the consent of the people. [i 
is a heavy burden, and a dreary payment 
that grows annually, and yet the public 
mind is not satisfied. By-and-bye the 
middle classes will feel that the defence 
of the country and of the empire must 
pass into the hands of the people. For 
small bodies of volunteers they must sub- 
stitute a general and local militia. The 
richer classes of the community have not 
evinced any indisposition to this measure. 
On the contrary, artisan’s rifle clubs haye 
been effectually supported wherever they 
have been established ; but they are only 
the partial commencement of a complete 
organisation. This change in European 
prospects, which are necessarily those of 
the world, is most deplorable. A dread of 
hostilities forms a familiarity with the 
idea at last; and although this is an evil, 
yet there are greater risks, and we in- 
curred them. vil may lead to good, and 
out of this danger or the fear of danger 
we may gather a complete union of all 
classes at home, and the concentration of 
our colonies from groups of fragments into 
one empire firmly united. 

The greater colonies consist of five 
groups. The North American are nearest 
in position and greatest in population. 
The West Indian have peculiar interests 
and purposes, and a population of mixed 
races. The South African contain also a 
mixed population among whom the British 
are the prevalent race. The Australasian 
are chiefly British. The fifth or Hindoo 
rroup is still more peculiar than the West 
fae from the multitude of its popula- 
tion, the diversity of their creeds, and the 
extent of their territory. 

The North Americans, Australasians, 
Africans, and West Indians, approach 
nine millions. Before 1871 they will be 
one third of the population in the empire, 
exclusiye of the Anglo-Indian empire and 
its dependencies. At present they have 


‘Lhey do not . 
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no direct voice in Imperial Councils, yet | colonial land, nor what should be its state, 


in the event of war, they are liable to all 
its miseries, and more especially liable 
from their isolation. It is not probable 
that they will cheerfully remain in this 

sition, and it is not desireable. They 
have not many of the prejudcies contracted 
by Europeans for continental interference. 
By interest they must be favourable to 
pon-intervention with continental quarrels, 
and their influence in our councils would 
give the peace party an additional guaran- 
tee against future plunges into continental 
war. The junction of the colonies with 
the British isles would therefore be a 
masure of peace. 

The colonists are attached to the Crown, 
and its most loyal subjects. 
them carry this feeling to fervour, and 
they have received hitherto only a small 
return. A junction between them and 
our own population would only confirm 
and strengthen our institutions. It would 
in that sense be a Conservative measure. 
But the colonists are generally indepen- 
dent and liberal minded men, inclined in 
ordinary legislation to Radicalism ; and 
again the Union would (in that sense) be 
a Liberal measure ‘These opposite 
qualities would render it a strictly con- 
stitutional measure. 

The late Sir Robert Peel seventeen 
years since, in 1842, laid down the rule 
that the colonies are integral parts of 
the empire. At a previous period the 
late Earl of Durham announced in a most 
important and rather solemn way that the 
colonial land was the domain of the work- 
ing classes of Britain. Both of these 
great statesmen had mistaken what should 
be, for what was, although in different 
ways. It was true that the colonial lands 
belonged to the working classes of this 
country, exactly as it belonged to the 
middle classes, to the professional classes, 
or to the aristocracy, but only as a part of 
the nation. It was not true that it be- 
longed to the working classes, in any one 
respect, either as partners or sole pro- 
priectors in another sense, for nothing be- 
longing to the state can be under their 
influence until they have electoral rights. 
On that account these domains of theirs 
have been given away right and left for 
nothing, because they were not allowed a 
voice in their disposal. The Ear! of 
Durham made flourishes in that paper. 
He expressed neither the state of the 





Many of 








but placing a part for the whole, the 
working classes for the nation, he de- 
scribed them truly as the greatest land- 
owners in the world, although he might 


have added that misrepresentation was 
alienating these properties. 
Durham incurred no responsibility for the 


existence of this misrepresention. He 
opposed his influence to the wrong, and 
if he had been supported by the working 
classes as a body + would have lived to 
see it overthrown. 

Sir Robert Peel called the colonies 
integral parts of the empire by a mistake 
in the substitution for reality of theory. 
The colonists possess many advantages 
from their position. They may reach the 
highest offices of the state. The cmpire 
is open to them for all purposes of collec- 
tive gain or personal profit, and yet as 
colonists they have no influence over Im- 
yerial interests. Perhaps they might 
Late considered once their escape from 
Imperial taxation sufficient comfort for 
their deprivation of Imperial rights. Now 
however that industry, numbers, and _pro- 
gress towards great prosperity—and a 
gratifying share of it by the way—place 
them under Imperial responsibilities they 
may naturally wish to check and watch 
them. The Australians expressed in the 
present summer fears for the consequences 
of an European war to them. The naval 
stations of the Russians on the Amoor, and 
the French at the island bestowed upon 
them by our government, and the islands 
which they seized from a Protestant com- 
munity, and were allowed to retain as the 
price of an entente cordiale, alarm the 
Australians with good reason. An in- 
fluence over peace and war is due to them; 
and if to them, it must be also due to the 
North Americans who form a powerful 
nation, nearly equal to Piedmont, before 
the late war, or to Sweden. Our present 
scheme of governing colonies is only a 
make-shift, agreeable perhaps to those who 
seek no higher destiny for these islands 
than being the “ cheap shop” of the world ; 
or to those statesmen who like Mr. Glad- 
stone consider the empire rather too large ; 
but very disagreeable to all who desire its 
prosperity oll stability, and see in its re- 
sources the means of correcting the evils 
existing in society, and securing for all 
our population, and a much larger popu- 
lation even, only the important blessing of 


The Earl of 
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a fair day’s wages for a good day’s work. 
We stand too much “by make-shifts. 
Society is made up of them. Our present 


electoral system is only a step to some-_| 


thing else, and our statesmen confess that 
they only try to do part of the right, and 
are unable to acc omplish all th: at is wanted. 

Sixty years since the union of Britain 


and Ireland occurred, as the union of 


England and Scotland a hundred years 
pre viously, attended by active opposition, 
for both countries had old associations, in- 
terests, prejudices, privileges, and traditions 
to maintain. The colonies have no ob- 
structions of that nature. Their past 
history is associated and interwoven with 
that of the mother country. They have 
no old chieftains with abounding poverty 


and pride to conciliate, no borough | ¢ 


owners with property in the market to be 


purchased, no educational or ecclesiastical | 
arn’ angements of hoary expe riences to be | 
and the question regarding 


respec cted, 
them is singul: uly clear from all those 
pre judices that had to be overcome in the 
unions of England with Scotland, and 
again of Britain and Ireland. 

Other difficulties exist, and put them- 
selves in the way. 
local debts, but they 
adopt our engagements. 
joined the union some arrangements for 
separate taxation were made, because the 
nominal debt of Ireland was less than the 
proportionate sums due by Britain. 
Similar arrangements might be made for 
the colonies, and if we had colonised on 
the princ iple pursued by the French i 
Algeria, no such arrangements or engage- 
ments would have been requisite. Algeria 
is a new province added _ to France, but 
Britain fostered new states at a great 
expense, which contrived to slip away when 
they might have been useful, leaving us a 
great addition to our debt, and the feud 
not yet struck out of memory. 

A complete union for local purposes is 
however neither so desireable nor so prac- 
ticable as a federal union. The local 
business of the Imperial parliament is 
already larger than its so can con- 
duct with comfort and economy of money 
and time. A transfer of colonial business 


would not 


to the Imperial parliament would only in- 
crease the delay and expense of all pro- 
ceedings. A simpler plan would be no less 
effective, and it could be carried out with- 
out confusion or delay. 





The colonists have | 
‘are to | 


When Ireland | 
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It may be considered a deep and direct 
cut into the present constitution, but so 
were eon s into roads; steomn into 

b>) 


sailing vessels; and the great ships of the 

future in like manner may displace m: ny 
small crafts of the present time; and 
politic: al constitutions are not exempted 
from change. 

Colonial interests must be directly re- 
presented in the British Parliament, or 
directly represented in an Linperial 
Council for Imperial purposes. We men- 
tioned this plan some time since, but as 
years pass away its necessity iniereas Ses, 
Exac ‘tly as the colonies crow powerful and 
useful they will require to be represented 
or to be separ: ated from this country, 
There is no other course open, or that 

“an be devised ; and the institution of an 
| Imperial Coune ‘il is the 
reconciling all the difficulties, duties, and 
interests involv ed. 

Even that course has numerous difh- 
culties, for at the commencement it meets 
the question to whom are the Queen’s 
Ministers to be responsible. At present 
they are responsible to the British Parlia- 
ment, but on the establishment of an 
[inperial Council would that responsibility 
be changed ? If this body is to be more 
than a name it must have authority; but 
for a long period it could not come into 
collision with the Houses of Parliament, 
except in extraordinary cases, where some 
balancing power is desirable, and is even 
absolutely wanted. 

Wars threaten us in all quarters, and 
there is no step that requires more the 
cautious deliberation of second thought 
than a declaration of war. All politicians 
know that the gauntlet is in the Sove- 
reign’s hands, and many politicians speak 
of ‘the Sovereign’s prerogative as some- 
thing to be guarded with jealous severity 
and ‘preserved to latest generations ; but 
it is nothing more than the Cabinet's deci- 
sion in common prac tice. ‘The Sov ereign 
very rarely exercises the prerogatives of 

of the Crown, except in compliance with 

the wishes of the Crown’s advisers oF 
servants, as they are termed; and exce Pi 

in a dreadful exigency no Cabinet wou d 

declare war without the direct or indirect 
| concurrence of Parliament. 
| The interests of nine millions of our 
| 


fellow subjects in different quarters of the 
globe are not so slight that they should 
| have no influence upon this subject which 
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may involve liberty and life, and must 
involve a considerable amount of property. 
Even, therefore, if the opinion of an Im- 

rial Council were deemed an essential 

reliminary to war, it does not seem to us 

that any interest could suffer, or that any 
harm would accrue from that rule. 

The relative number ot the populations 
in the colonies and in this country would 
for a considerable period secure ide tity 
of feeling between the British parliament 
and the ‘Imperial Council. ‘The members 
ot the latter body should be elected by 
the local legislatures and by parliament. 
For many years three-fourths of the 
members would be elected by the British 
parliament. If sixty were the number 
at the commencement, allowing cxpan- 
sion to one hundred with the increase of 
yopulation, forty-five would be elected by 


the British legislature, and fifteen by the 


different colonies, irrespective of India. 
Ten or twenty years hence these pro- 
portions would be changed, for it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that. the colonies will 
increase their population more rapidly 
than the three kingdoms. 

We seek only to raise the idea of 
union, and to sketch shortly and roughly 
the outline of one among several possible 
schemes ; but as our anxiety relates to 


The great want in the meantime is an 
expression ot a public opinion, existing 
through all the empire, and all the large 
and Yittle communities that go to its 
formation, in favour of umion. ‘The diffi- 
culties of the case are partly financial, 
and partly legislative. 

The British parliament regulates the 
local business of the three kingdoms along 
with all Imperial interests; but the re- 
presentation of the colonies in that par- 
liament would not cause any jealousy re- 
spectin, i@ local affairs, only it would crowd 
business too much into a centre already 
burdened with more engagements than 

can be adequately met. The financial 
difficulty is more nominal than real, for 
the debt must be paid by the three king- 
doms, and the colonists are not likely to 
decline any fair proportion of the ex- 
penses necessary for their defence. The 
Australians and Canadians have already 
contributed for that purpose, and the 
former complain that they want adequate 
defensive means. They need a fleet, and 
the gradual additions made to the fleets of 


France, Russia, and the United States in 


the object and not to the way, it is un-| 


necessary to describe its details or all 
possible objections. They are 
for consideration after the principle is 
acknowledged. It is early yet to deal 
with the inquiry whether members of a 
collective body should retain seats in the 
legislature by whom they were appointed. 
It is equally before the time to consider 
the mode of election with the purpose of 
preventing a party majority from select- 
ing only party men. That course is no 
more probable i in appointing members for 
the greatest of all committees, than for 
one of limited and minor interest. 

The idea is practically one of a federal 
union, however we may write the bond, or 
shape the tie. At present federal unions 
of the African, the American, and the 
Australian colonies have been proposed. 
These projects may be all useful, chiefly 
however as germs of a greater union. 
When the public mind becomes famili- 
arised with the adv antages of this plan and 
its necessities, the details will be adjusted 
easily, and all obstacles will be readily 
overcome. 


inatters | 





’ 


the Pacific, originate the want; for the 
extent and the value of our commercial 
relations with Australia require protection 
against the possibility of war. 

A federal union neutralises the evils of 
centralisation, and allows the expansion of 
local ideas in connection with local in- 
terests, rather encouraging and fostering 
than repressing them. It would preserve 
to the people of this country that con- 
nection with the colonies which is alike 
beneficial and due to both parties. We 
seek no benefit from them inconsistent 
with the prosperity of their inhabitants, 
for union preserves heart and strength ri 
locally detached communities. 

The end may be gained by several 
means, but it has one result, the increase 
of our strength, qualified by a new in- 
fluence, increasing perpetually, against 
the current which drifts towards con- 
tinental war. It is pratically an addition 
of ten millions now and thirty millions 
ere the century close to the influence of 
our voice raised for peace, for civilisation, 
for freedom, and for religious liberty over 
the world. It secures refuges for the 
oppressed in all quarters of the earth in 
homes where systematic tyranny will not 
prosper. In those periods of trial and 
tribulation which all classes instinctively 
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dread, it is the best and safest political 


alliance on which we can enter; and there 
— come a day when liberty would 


find its only asylums under the flag of 
that Union, and there remain to gather 


strength for its last contest with those 


SCENES FROM 


SCENE XXXIV. 
LONDON. 

“ Sunpay morning!” said Clayton, as he walked 
through one of the populous streets in the N divi- 
sion of the metropolis. ‘ Who could fancy this a 
Sabbath morning? All the shops open! The 
butchers, as busy as usual in their blue aprons, 
knife and steel in hand; greengrocers weighing 
potatoes and dealing out cabbages; bakers bustle- 
ing about among ovens and loaves, and every other 
dealer seeking, finding, and congratulating himself 
upon the amount of business he can accomplish.” 

‘It all went on just the same before you left 
for those Manx deserts,” replied Murray. 

“ Probably,’” said Clayton, “but I am more 
struck with the terrible sacrilege now I return ; 
certainly the Manx men have the merit of observ- 
ing the Sabbath ; it is a set off to the drunken- 
ness,” 

“Which bye the bye,” said Murray, “ has de- 
creased wonderfully in the last few years. The 
temperance people have been hard at work in the 
island, and their efforts are successful; the ine- 
bricty now seems principally confined to the 
wealthier classes; the poor people are compara- 
tively speaking sober. But to return to this de- 
secration of the London Sabbath. The fault is in 
those who keep their workmen working up to the 
last moment on the Saturday ; they pay them their 
wages also at the last moment, when, of course, 
their wives are too busy to go and make the ne- 
cessary purchases for the morrow.” 


TILE 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


powers and purposes that, by an unbrokey 
succession of representatives, have tram. - 
pled out human rights by slave's strength 
since the first tyrant of the new world 
built his tower in Shinar. 


DRAMA OF LIFE. 

succeed in London, and for this reason, if the 
pay were received by the artizans, navvies, &c, at 
twelve o’clock op Saturday ; it would all go before 
night to the publicans—give the working classes 


| greater opportunities of idleing—aud an increased 


ratio of drunkenness will be the consequence, un- 








“ You’re a regular old twaddle,” said Clayton, | 


“ you hash ur old arguments, and your theory has a _ 


half worn ouv vasis. I’m not at all sure that the 
half-holiday system would do here.” 

“Why not? It succeeds well enough in Scot- 
land. Look at Glasgow; the great boilers and 
furnaces all let go anchor——” 

“ Don’t come the nautical now,” said Clayton 
interrupting him, “ you're not among the fishing 
nets of Ramsey at present.” 

“Well then,” pursued Murray, “they stop 


working at two o’clock, the workmen get their | 


pay, the workwomen buy their dinners, &c., and 
the Sunday is kept as a day of rest.” 
“That sounds very feasible,” said Clayton, ‘ but 


still I am not at all convinced that the plan would | is shut on that day, s> is the National Gallery.” 


less you provide them withsomecountcr attractions.” 

“Which,” pursued Murray, “ might easily be 
found for them in and about the metropolis, but at 
present the working classes, even if they had the 
time, would be excluded from places of public 
amusement by the high rate of admission, or by 
the closing of those various exhibitions which 
miglt prove attractive to them, many places of 
public resort being shut on Saturdays. The 
Crystal Palace for instance demands half a-crown 
for admission on Saturday, that resource would be 
rendered null and vod. At the Zoological 
Gardens again in the Regent’s Park, Saturday is a 
shilling day, and during the summer it requires a 
great many shilling’s worth of fine dress, as the 
band of the Life Guards, or some other military 
drummers and trumpeters, on that day disturb the 
equanimity of the lions and tigers by their abomi- 
pable noise. Would the mechanic like to take his 
wife and children into such an assembly think you? 
Certainly not. If the arrangement you propose 
were carried into effect, all these places should be 
opened at a merely nominal charge, and then 
they would be thronged by those who under otber 
circumstances, and without this resource, might be 
found in the ale-houses.’’ 

“Monday is the cheap day at the Zoological,” 
replied Clayton. 

“Exactly,” was Murray’s reply, “ and that is 
another grand mistake. 1 disapprove of the cob- 
bler’s Monday system; men don’t want a holiday 
on the sccond day of the week, but they do 
require it on the seventh, after the labour of the 
week has worn them out. If the intention of the 
Sabbath is carried out, and it is made a day of rest, 
a man will be fresh for work on Monday morning. 
Let him begin the week well and keep up that be 
ginuing, and by Saturday he will have done more 
_work than if the Monday had set the precedent of 
idleness, But let me go on in my catalogue of 
_ places closed on Saturday. The British Museum 
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«Kew and Hampton Court are open,” replied | 
Clayton. 

“And what ifthey are?” asked Murray, “ those 

s are very well for people wio have the money | 
to pay railway fare, but a trip to Hampton Court 
would, if he took his family, make a terrible hole 
jn a labourer’s earnings. What we want is acces- 
sible amusement within range of the dwellings of | 
the working classes, aud that can be had if fine 
ladies and gentlemen will give up their exclusive 
day, and masters afford the time and opportunity 
for those in their employment to visit them. Then 
the half holiday on Saturday would succeed. 
Artisans might have a few hours of quiet weekly 
relaxation, and probably their minds would be in a 
more favourable state—from this innocent recrea- 
tion—for the Sabbath and its duties.”’ 

“You are quite right, I believe,” replied | 
Clayton, “‘ but there is difficulty in the accomplish. | 
ment of your design. It involves an alteration in 
the arrangements of so many separate bodies.” 

“Not atall,’’ said Murray, “the thing might 
be done in a week. Let the wages be paid to the 
wives of the workmen by twelve on Saturday, the 
men themselves knocking off work at one. Throw 
all public places of amusement open at that hour 
and watch the results, I’m certain they would pay.” 

« But,” remarked Clayton, “ you are out of the 
frying pan into the fire. Don’t you see that ac- 
cording to your theory a large portion of the com- 
munity would have their Saturday’s labour 
doubled.” 

“You mean the keepers of these places. 
what if they did? It would’nt hurt them.” 

“No, but they might have to drive their labour 
—the overplus | mean—into the Sunday.” 

“Not abitof it. The attendants at the British 
Museum would have to stay at their posts until six 
in the winter, eight in the summer, and then they 
would be at liberty to depart, and burnish them- 
selves up for Sunday—so with the Zoologicals and 
Crystal Palaces—and every other keeper, or toll- 
taker, or showman of every other place which 
could form a counter attraction—among the work- 
ing classes—to the public-house.” 

“But,” said Clayton, after a few moments’ silence, 
“but you propose for the wives to receive the 
money.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because I believe they would make a better 
use of it,” 

“T have you now,’” added Clayton laughing, 
“there are as many women who spend their money 
in the * public” as men. I remember not long 
since —just before I went away in fact—witnessing 
a horrible scene. I'll tell it to you—to upset | 
your Utopian notions about these workmen's wives, 
Whom you seem to fancy a most discreet set of | 
Women, getting the pay.” 

“ Well,” said Murray, “give us the facts, and 


don’t enter into a dissertation about my private 
hotions,”’ 





And 
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Well then, one night [ was returning home — 
past midaight I must tell you—I heard the shrill 
frightened cry of a child, followed by the drunken 
voice of a woman. I could not understand what 
the latter said, but as I thought she might in her 
beastly insanity —for such it was—injure the child, 
T went to the place whence the sounds proceeded 
determining to give her ia charge to the police. 
When I got tothe spot, I saw the drunkard, 
totally unable to stand, leaning against the railing 
of the area, while her husband, a quiet, decent 
looking man, tried with the greatest patience and 
the gentlest arguments to urge her on. The 


wretched child, too young to understand either 


her mother’s shame or her father’s misery, clung to 
one, and then to the other, in her terror. There, 


_ which of those two would have been the best fitted 


to receive the wages ?” 

“That was an extreme case,’’ replied Murray 
gravely, “but even there I maintain that the 
system I propose could do no harm, and might be 
beneficial. That drunken woman sought the dark- 
ness to hide her hideous crime; probably had her 
money been in her hand by daylight, when the 
shops with all their tempting wares were open, she 
might have speat the wages ia them, instead of in 
poison. Don’t you sce that late payments compel 
women to leave their homes after night fall, when 
the public-houses and gin-shops are blazing with 
gas, and the prevailing darkness of the hour leads 
them to believe they can turn in and out unob- 
served? [don’t in the least doubt that this 
system of night shopping has been the ruin of 
many a woman. Daylight claims a certain amount 
of respectability of conduct, the reckless style 
won't do for the broad glare of day. It claims the 
night.” 

“T agree with you again there,” said Clayton. 

“ Of course you do, but now I'll give you a set 
off against your Bacchante. Where I live—in a 
cheap and nasty quarter as you know—such as a 
Church of England man can afford.” 

“ Don’t give your digs at the Church of Eng- 
land,” interrupted Clayton. 

“No,’’ said Murray, “no; by no means; 
such as a Church of England man can afford.” 

“ There you are again,”’ said Clayton. 

“ Not at all,’’ replied Murray, “1 say such as a 
Church of England man can afford, but I don’t say 
what the such is. It may be something very 
grand; it’s you who try to injure the church by 
fancying the ‘ such as* something scrubby.” 

“Your description was cheap and nasty,’’ said 
Clayton. 

“True,” replied Murray, “ the ‘ cheap and nasty’ 
was in the first edition, and afterwards revised, or 
omitted, which by the bye, would be the best 
kind of revision that could be adopted by one- 
half the scriblers of the day. However, now to my 
story versus yours. I live where public-houses 
abound. Now on Monday morning I sometimes 


sit down at my window for a couple of hours and 
watch the passers bye, and it’s enough to make 
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Monday I watched two poor tired-looking crea- 
tures, each with a baby in her arm, walking in the 
midst of half a dozen desperste looking sots, and 
evidently watching over two in particular, and re- 
monstrating with them—not in the most gentle 
terms if the truth must be told—it makes me 
think the better of womankind to see such examples 
of courage and devotion.” 

“Nonsense,” said Clayton, “there’s no devo- 
tion in the matter, they are afraid of the money 
going—you do talk rubbish Murray when you get 
into the clouds.” 

“ What a cynical old matter of fact you are,” 
continued Murray, as they reached the door of a 
churcb into which the inhabitants of the district 
were pouring, “ now put all your mind and thoughts 
aside.”’ 

“Just for the hour,’ said Clayton, “to be 
taken out again with my exit from the building.” 

“Exactly,” replied Murray, “I’m afraid you'd 
only be following suit in that.” 


SCENE XXXV. 
THE WEST END, 

Tue lights were burning brightly in a grand large 
London house, but the mistress looked very sad 
and weary. 

“It is late,” said Clarice, ‘surely Mr. Clayton 
will not disappoint me; he is so punctual usually.” 

“You are impatient my dear,’’ replied fady 
Mary, “ who sat opposite to her, “is is scarcely 
nine o'clock, he said he might not be here until 
nine.”” 

“The moments seem to lag sadly when we are 
anxious for them to pass quickly,” replied Clarice, 
‘but you are right aunt, my impatience made me 
fancy Mr. Clayton late; 1 hear St. Margaret’s 
striking nine, and sohere he is. Poor Big Ben! I 
miss his grand booming voice sadly.” 

“And so do I,”’ replied the old lady, “it is 
really provoking that just as we were beginning to 
look on him as authority he should crack, and be 
unable any longer to act as the chronometer for all 
the watches in the metropolis.”’ 

“T don’t know that it exactly fulfilled that pur- 
pose,” replied Lady Marchmont, “ but doubtless a 
goodly number of them were regulated by that deep 
booming bell, but here is Mr. Clayton. ‘ How are 
you’”’ she continued, as she rose to welcome him. 

“Well, quite well,’ but his haggard look gave 
the lie to the assertion. 


“Have you ——” asked Clarice, “ have you 
heard from that lady ?” 
“Yes.” 


“And the document—the paper she spoke 
of ?” 

“Ts here!’ 

Clayton drew out an old and soiled pocket-book 
from his pocket and handed it to Clarice. 


She 
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one’s heart ache to sce the poor women dragging | opened it eagerly, drew from one of its compart. 
drunken husbands home from the ale-houses. Last | ments a piece of paper, containing a signature, and 


















then referring to the pocket-book again saw that 
the name had been carefully and repeatedly copied, 

“To me that is conclusive,” exclaimed Lady 
Mary, “but I fear it will go but a short way to 
prove the innocence of poor Lawrence —the stigma 
still rests on him.” 

“No,” replied Clayton, “no—there is not 
shadow of a suspicion on his name—you forget 
the alias under which he was arrested. Not 
soul in England knew him except ourselves and 
the Maberleys—do you think they would betray?” 

“ Surely no,” replied Clarice. 

“And we can keep our own secrets, 

“ As surely yes,’ was her reply. 

“ And all your fine friends, those who esteem 
you, according to the milliner you employ, the 
equipage you drive, and the dinners you give, be- 
lieve him to have died abroad.” 

op tw 

“Then if his fame is cleared to those who alone 
know of the accusation, and if all others, not kuow. 
ing of the same, never doubt his innoceuece, he 
stands blameless before the world. Is it not so» 

“ A lawyer’s argument,” replied the elder lady 
smiling. 

“Then, [have won my case and claim my fee,” 
replied Clayton, “Clarice, you remember the com- 
pact.”’ 

“Yes; but you have not established my brother's 
innocence beyond dispute, that was the condition. 
This paper might have been copied in an idle 
moment without any premeditated villany.” 

A change came over Clayton’s face. He looked 
pained, and sad, and irresolute; first he seemed 
about to speak, and then his lips were closed again ; 
then he looked long and earnestly at Clarice, with 
so grave and stern an expression, that she feared 
she had displeased him, and Clarice was by no 
means indifferent to Clayton’s displeasure.” 

* What is it ?’’ she said, as she rose and stood 
by him, placing her hand on his shoulder “ what is 
it? You cannot think I am fickle and capricious ? 
You cannot surely believe that I am playing off 
any of the coquettish airs some of my sex use to 
make their final consent more weleome.”’ 

“ No,’’ answered Clayton very sadly, “no, not 
that, but I think you absurdly punctilious—that’s 
all.” 

“ Punetilious !’ exclaimed Lady Marehmont, 
“punctilious!’’ Mr. Clayton, you little know the 
agony it is to me to think of that horrible disgrace 
resting on my brother; it is a spectre which 
always haunts me—any day, I may be pointed at 
as the felon’s sister. Do you think I would marry, 
and let my husband have to shun society, because 
his wife was so disgracefully connected! Heaven 
be thanked that I was a widow, within the honey- 
moon, years before that dreadful Milan affair took 
place.”’ 

“Then you positively refuse to marry ?”’ 

“Yes, until his innocence is placed beyond dis- 
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CLAYTON'S STORY. 


pute, until, should the horrible secret ever come 
to light, 1 hold the proofs of his innocence in my 
bands; such couvineing proofs that none can gain- 
say them.” 

Clayton was silent. 

“ Produce them,’’ said Clarice, “ and whether it 


be to-day, to-morrow, or twenty years hence, I | 


promise sacredly to be yours.” 

“You promise,” cried Clayton, “you promise 
me that.’’ 

“Yes,”’ said Clarice, very quietly and decidedly, 
“ves,” 

"« Then you shall have the proofs within the next 
four-and twenty —aye, or half that number of hours 
if you have the courage to seek them,” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

That the real criminal, he, for whom your brother 
was mistaken, is now in London; that by one of 
those extraordiuary circumstances which men call 
chance, he and I have been together ; that he has 
confessed his guilt to me, but that confession, 
proving nothing in a legal point of view, because it 
rests on my single testimony, no witness being 
present when he made it, I tried to get it in writing 
—he refused to give it. I appealed to his cupi- 
dity, and offered him a bribe, but gold has no 
charm for him now—he is dying.”’ 

“ And we lingering here,”’ said Clarice, “ when 
time is so precious; take me to him, and | will 
beseech him if he has any mercy to give me the 
means of establishing my brother’s innocence after 
he and his sins have passed from this world.’ 

“He would laugh at you,” replied Clayton, 
“he would langh at you, and think you were using 
a clever ruse to brivg him to justice.” 

“Then is he quite insensible to pity, or to justice 
even P”’ 

“ Quite.” 

“And can I not work on him by any means ?” 

“Tn one way only. He has a redeeming point, 
one holy feeling left, you must appeal to that, and 
you will not plead in vain.” 

“ What is it ?” 

Very silently and quietly the elder lady rose and 
left the room. 

“Clarice,”’ answered Clayton as he walked 
hastily to and fro, ‘‘I must go back to my own 
early life, and rip up its deepest wounds to answer 
you. I must speak of times and sorrows which, 
when I was yet a young man, turned my hair to 
grey. I have guarded all these feelings from the 
world’s eye jealously. I lay them bare now to 
-your’s—it is agony to do it—judge how I value 
you by the endurance of that agony to win you.” 

He sat down on the sofa, far from her, far from 
the blazing lights, and there, shading his face with 
his hands, as if he could not bear even her eye on 
him, he told her the story of his life. 


—— 





SSENE XXXVI. 

CLAYTON'S sTORY. 
“You force this egotism on me,” he said; ‘* you 
compel me to speak of that odious topic—self. 
To begin, then. I was an only son—at least I 
was the only child of some six or eight who sur- 
mounted the perils of infancy, Of course I was 
indulged to a lamentable extent ; but all the kind- 
ness I received failed to make me happy. My 
father lived in a very grand but very gloomy cha- 
teau in one of the central provinces of France, at 
least twenty miles from any other dwelling of the 
kind. How my mother liked this place I do not 
know; I look back on the solitude of that abode 
with a species of awe. My father hated society, 
and French society in particular, and therefore, as 
you may well imagiue, we had none of it. We 
lived literally and completely alone ; no stranger 
ever entering our gates, 

“Things weut on thus until I was eight years 
old—and a pale, melancholy little fellow I had 
grown. The French bonne shook her head, and 
suid I was ‘ bien triste.” My mother shook her 
head also, aud said I wanted the companionship of 
children; and having said that, aud being moreover 
quite convinced of the fact, she very wisely set 
herself to work to find one, and succeeded to her 
heart’s content, bringing home to our dull old 


| house the loveliest little creature in the world—a 
| blue-eyed child, about the same age as myself, or 





probably a little younger, 

“T shall never forget the exquisite enjoyment 
it was to me to have this little being as my play- 
mate. However—that may pass. Her name was 
Violet ; her mother, the wife of a poor clergyman 
who had more children than he could feed and 
clothe, and who therefore consented to allow my 
wealthy mother to adopt one. Violet’s mother, I 
must tell you, was my father’s half sister. 

“ Years passed on. We lived in the same un- 
natural seclusion, only that I received lessons in 
Greek and Latin and other studies from a tutor, 
while Violet was drilled by a little army of singing 
and music masters. 

“She was now seventeen, and the most lovely 
creature I had ever seen; so unconscious of her 
loveliness—that made half the charm—so innocent 
and simple, too. 

“Twelvemonths more passed, and during that 
time I had been in England, studying under an 
Oxford man. When I returned to France, I found 
Violet an altered being. She showed no gladness 
on my return, but appeared to avoid me, and 
treated me with marked and studied coldness. I 
reproached her, aud bursting into tears, she ran 
from me.” 

Clayton rose, and paced hurriedly up and down 
the room. 

“That night,” be said, speaking rapidly, and 
still continuing his restless walk, “that night, 
when—I cannot speak of it—enough that she left 
her home, and with one who, by what means I 


even now cannot tell, had won her guileless, trust. 
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ing heart. He was one of the cursed band of 
masters—a ruined gamester—who had taken up 
the trade of singing to support the expenses of a 
vicious life; for the man had been placed in 
the rank of gentlemen by nature, and had only 
forfeited his original position by his rascally conduct. 

“T did not see Violet again for nany long years. 
We had lost all trace of her. Indeed, my father 
would never have her sought for, so indignant was 
he at her conduct ; but I never forgot her. 

“One day, one wild wintry day—my poor mo- 
ther was dead then, or she would have obeyed the 
cry of suffering—a messenger, a pour peasant boy, 
came to our chateau. He was the bearer of a 
note from Violet. She was dying in poverty, 
misery, and solitude, and she implored me to come 
to her. She had left her worthless husband, left 
him, and hidden herself carefully from him—for he 
threatened to take her child.” 

Clayton stopped, and wiped his brow. “I went 
to her,’” he continued, “ and found her in a miser- 
able attic. The room was strewed with all sorts 
of tawdry finery—flowers, feathers, tinsel; and 
with these her child, a girl of about three years 
old, was playing. I cannot linger on those scenes. 
Violet died. She had killed herself for that worth- 
less husband, worn out her lungs in singing—I 
cannot bear to think of it—turning actress, and 
parading her matchless face before the gaping 
public. Unfortunately she succeeded, and took a 
first rate position on the stage.” 

“ Unfortunately ?” said Clarice. 

“Yes,” replied Clayton, “unfortunately; because, 
the profession proving lucrative, was followed, un- 
til disease compelled its relinquishment. But let 
me go on. 

“ Before the morning light broke, Violet was a 
corpse, and I had received that poor little mother- 
less child as my heritage. She gave it to me, 
imploring me to take it as if it had been my own. 
I did.” 

“ And,” said Clarice eagerly, as Clayton sat down 
by her, “and that child is—is-—Volante ?” 

“Yes.” 

* And her father ?”” 

“Captain Delamere—tlhe companion of Law- 
rence, and the forger of old Armstrong’s name.” 

“Does Volante know of his existence ?” 

“No,” replaid Ciayton ; “I had her educated 
in a convent in France, and from that home brought 
her to reside in England, thus destroying all trace 
of her former life.’’ 

‘* And her father—has he never thought of her, 
never wondered where she was?” 

“Yes; that is the redeeming point. He has 
sought her perseveringly ; repentance has at length 
come, aud with that the longing to repair the past. 
His eagerness on this point is terrible. He believes 
he can purchase Heaven’s forgiveness by a tardy 
kindness to that child. Now, on that point you 
must work. ‘Tell him the truth ; that you have 
known her for years now; that but for him she 
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mother he killed; tell him that, on the very day 


culpation—in your hand, that day you assume that 
position ; ask him if he will die, if he can die, 
leaving that motherless child in her present ques. 
tionable position ; show him that he will do so jf 
he does not satisfy your stupid punctilio.”’ 

“ Stupid!” said Clarice, smiling as she rose, 
rang the bell, and ordered a cab, desiring her maid 
to bring her a bonnet and a cloak, adding “ stupid 
punctilio!—let my present conduct be my guar. 
antec against the charge of stupid punctilious. 
ness. 

“ Present conduct!” said Clayton smiling, draw- 
ing his hand across his brow, as if to clear away 
all painful thoughts; “ present conduct !—ordering 
a common street cab—a dirty conveyance for 
drunken men and defunct pauper babies, and scam- 
pering off in it alone with me; for doubtless it is 
your intention to do so—to an unknown locality, 
and not a very respectable one either. Is that 
punctilious ?” 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Clarice ; “ yes.” 

“It is. quite unconventicnal,” said Ciayton, 
“quite. True to your class, you should have first 
sat down to consider whether it would be right 
and proper for Lady Marchmont, with carriages 
and horses of her own, to get into a cab under any 
circumstances. That point being settled—in the 
negative, of course—your next course ought to have 
been to order your coachman to bring round—” 

“The cab is at the door, my lady,’’ said the 
powdered gentleman who condescended to serve 
Clarice for some such stipend as a country curate 
would have thought good pay—* the cab is wait- 
ing. 

“Very well,” replaid Clarice, as she took Clay- 
ton’s arm, and went down stairs. ‘Tell Lady 
Mary that I have gone out on business of import- 
ance, and may not be home until late. Say I beg 
she will not sit up for me.” 

Did the gentleman of the lower regions turn up 
his nose at his lady’s most sudden and unaccount- 
able conduct? ‘I wonder at my lady,’’ said the 
man ; and not to give no address! ‘ Drive on till 
I tells you to stop!’ Nothink more nor that; ‘ till 
I tells you to stop!’ I don’t half like that chap, 
that Mr. Clayton! ‘Till I tells you to stop’—as 
if he couldn’t have spoken out like a man ; and | 
standing out in the cold, too, all the time, to find 
out where they was a going! ‘ Till I tells you to 
stop!’ T’il* till I tells you to stop’ him. ‘Till l 
tells you to stop,’ indeed ! Why that may be next 
door, or ten miles off.’ 

The indignant gentleman of the plush inexpres- 
sibles rolled himself off to the servants’ hall to 
soothe his troubled feelings with a cigar, while 
Clarice and Clayton approached nearer and nearer 
to one of the most obscure and filthy neighbour- 
hoods of the metropolis. 7 

“‘We must get out here,” said Clayton, stop- 
ping at the end of a well-lit street; “I do not 
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cabman to have it in his power to say that you 
have been here.”’ 

“You are the most punctilious of mortals,” 
exclaimed Clarice, as she took Clayton’s arm, and 
turned into one of the dark alleys leading from 
Whitechapel. 

“[ wish you had brought a servant with you,” 
added Clayton. 


“Very sensible, certainly, that would have | 


been,” continued Clarice ; “ the affair would have 
been amply discussed in the servants’ hall, and, 
with sundry additions, have been carried ¢o other 
servants’ halls.” 

“They will talk now,” replied Clapton. 

“And if they do, what can they say? Ouly 
that I went out with you at ten o'clock at night. 
A concert may have been the occasion; or the 
theatre ; or some other public exhibition.” 

They had reached the corner of the street. 
Clayton stopped irresolutely. Even now he almost 
hesitated whether he would proceed or not. 

“ Are you turning coward,” said Clarice? “ You 
told me I should have the proofs if I had the cou- 
rage to seck them. Will you let them xow be 
lost through any foolish doubts or absurd scru- 

les ?”* 

_ knocked at the door. At first there 
was no answer; then a dirty head was advanced 
toa broken pane of glass in the lower window of 
the wretched place. 

‘Ts he alive?’’ said Clayton, speaking in an 
under tone; ‘I must see him instantly.” 

There was an unintelligible mutter, and then 
the head disappeared, while presently the door 
opened slowly and cautiously, as if every action in 
that house was the cause or consequence of sus- 
picion. 

“She cannot go,” added the figure, pointing to 
Clarice. 

“She is a friend,” replied Clayton; ‘I answer 
for that.” 

“Follow me, then,’’ replied the figure, as it 
shambled up the dark and creaking stairs, and 
stopped at a doortwothirds up. ‘ There— he’s 
in there. He’s been terrible bad, but I don’t 
think he’s raving now.” 

For one moment Clarice clung firmly to Clay- 
ton’s arm; the next, she was standing by the bed- 
side of the dying wretch who had been the ruin 
of her only brother. 


, 


“You've come at last,’’ said the sick man; 
“you’ve come at last! but who’s that? You're 
not going to trap me—not coming the dodge of a 
Witness; you lawyers are never to be trusted— 
never,” 

“ Hear that lady speak, before you accuse me 
of treachery,”’ replied Clayton, as he looked round 
for a chair for Clarice. 

_“There’s none,” said Delamere, evidently no- 
ticing the object of his search ; “ there's none ; 
turn up the box, if she’s tired; the lid’s gone, 
but she can sit on the bottom.” 





‘ shut on its crazy binges; and then Clarice was 
r?2 
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He half raised his hand to his head, bat, wea- 


ried, let it fall again, as his languid eyes fixed on 


a glass of water standing beside the flickering dip 


candle. 


“Do you want this °’ asked Clarice, holding 


the glass to his lips. 


“ Bless you!” exclaimed the man; “ bless you ! 


I dare not add His name to the biessing.” 


“Why not ?’ asked Clarice. “Do you think 
His goodness too restricted to reach you ?” 

Delamere fixed his eyes ou her with a long, 
keen look of despairing agony, and then shook his 
head mournfally. 

“ Too late,’’ he muttered; “too late to thiak 
of that now!” 

“When you were a child,’’ said Clarice, “ did 
you ever read a story of a life, where One left all 
the glory which surrounded Him, and came to 
live among sinful men—to live among and die for 
them? Did you ever hear of that One ?” 

“Let me touch your hand,” said the dying 
man; “let me touch you! Once more let me 
feel that something pure and holy is near me.”’ 

Clarice laid her hand on his feverish head. 

“And do you remember,” she continued, re- 
suming her subject, “that when He was in the 
last agony, one who had lived a sinful life, and had 
come to the last moment without repentance, 
appealed to Him for mercy, in that dreadful hour, 
when the soul was fluttering to eternity? Was 
the cry disregarded ?” 

The sick man hid his face in his wasted hands, 
aud wept. 

‘« Has God forgotten to be gracious ?’* continued 
Clarice; “ is his nature changed since thea ?” 

Delamere turned and fixed his eyes steadfastly 
on her as he answered slowly and distinetly ‘* No.” 

“Then there is mercy also for you.” 

He closed his eyes again, covering them for 
some moments with his hands. 

Clarice rose, and whispered to Clayton. Ap- 
parently her communication displeased him, for he 
shook his head. 

“‘Teave you here!” he said, “ alone in such a 
den as this! You might be murdered before I 
could get back.” 

“Is there no protecting power to shield me 
here as eisewhere ?’’ asked Clarice sternly ; “ is 
this hole too dark for God’s eye to penetrate ?” 

“T shall be away an hour at the least,’’ said 
Clayton, “if the horse gallops all the way there 
and back. I cannot fetch him in less.”" 

“And if you were two hours, or twice two— 
what would it matter, so that you arrived here ia 
ime at last. I beseech you not to hesitate. If 
you would please me, I implore you to fulfil this 
my first request.” 

“ The tears were in her eyes, her lip was trem- 
bling with eagerness. With a hasty step, as if 
doubting his own resolution, Clayton reached t 
door of the room; then he was heard j 
down the stairs; then the old door 
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alone in a loathesome den, tenanted only by the 
outcasts of mankind. 

“ Where is he gone?’ said Delamere, as his 
eyes gleamed with a tinge of the world’s cunning 
—the Devil’s blackness shadowing the light of 
God’s pure truth, which, for an instant, had shone 
there—* where is he gone? Not for—” 

“To seek one who will speak words of peace 
and comfort to you,” replied Clarice, “ and be 
able, better than I can, to help your halting soul 
to God.” 

The sick man looked as if he still doubted her. 

“He is a good man,” continued Clarice ; “ he 
—this friend for whom I have sent him—he has 
a kind heart—he will speak to you as I cannot.” 

There was a long, long silence. Had Clarice 
forgotten the object of her mission? Yes. The 
solemnity of Death was too fearful for other 
thoughts to force themselves between her and its 
contemplation. Her own marriage—bher brother's 
exculpation—all faded before the terrible fact of 
that soul going with its load of sin unredeemed 
into another world. 

“There is something clinging about my heart 
still,’ broke in the dying man at length—and his 
voice sounded sepulchral after the lengthened 
silence—* and I would claim your care for it when 
Iam gone. But—first—whoare you? Why do 
you come here ?—I have not thought of that—tell 
me what you are.” 

He raised himself on his elbow, and leant to- 
wards her. His eyes gleamed fiercely, and for a 
moment she feared a paroxysm of the delirium was 
returning. 

“ Lie down,” she said, as she placed him gently 
on the pillow, and moistened his lips with the 
water. “Lie down; I am a friend—let that 
content you. Had I been a foe, I should not have 
spoken as I have done.” 

Apparently her answer satisfied him, for he lay 
down again quietly, and resumed the conversation. 

“IT don’t know that you could do me much 
harm if you would now,” he said; “and I don’t 
believe you would if you could. I hav’nt much 
time left, so must make the most of it. There’s 
one thing clinging about my heart still—one thing 
—a poor little tender child”’ He closed his eyes, 
and spoke as in a dream. Evidently his mind 
was wandering again. ‘I don’t want her to take 
to that life,” he said, still living in the past; “her 
mother takes her with her of a night; but I don’t 
want her to turn to the stage—to be taught to 
paint and deck herself out—to seek notice and 
admiration, and be pleased with the bold looks of 
—such as I am.’’ 

He was silent for a few moments, and then he 
spoke again—rapidly and incoherently. 

“She is a child now—she must be—but her 
mother has taken her away. She means to make 
her what she is herself. You will save her from 
that, won’t you ?” 

He grasped Clarice’s arm, as he looked at her 
with eager eyes, 
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“Yes,” answered Clarice, “ Yes.” 


“You swear ?-—you promise ?’’ continued Dela. 


mere, half rising in his bed. 

“Te.” 

“ And you won’t forget when Iam gone? Jf 
you do—” 

He clenched his hand, and shook it at her yio. 
lently, as he sank back heavily on the pillow. But 
footsteps ascended those wretched stairs again. 

“Is he asleep?’ said Clayton, as he entered 
the room. 

Clarice pointed to the bed as, pale, trembling, 
frightened, she rose from her seat, and clung to 
Clayton’s arm. 

“Sit down by him, Maberley,”’ said Clayton to 
the good old Doctor; “sit down and speak to 
him.” 


The hours of darkness passed gradually away as 
the Doctor, in a whisper, tried to calm the troubled 
mind of the dying man. As the dawn appeared, 
a change’came over him. It seemed as if the dim 
grey twilight heralding the light had settled there, 

“Let me take you home,” said Clayton to 
Clarice, who was kneeling by the bed, bathing the 
clammy brow of the dying sufferer. ‘‘ Let me iake 
you home.” 

“No,” replied Clarice; “there is work for me 
here.’’ 

“One thing more,” gasped Delamere ; “ give 
me brandy, wine, anything. Oh! for a moment of 
life and strength to cast one burden off my soul; 
it sits on my sinking conscience and casts it down 
to hell—water if nothing else be near !” 

“ Here,’’ said the doctor, as he poured a few 
drops of cordial down his throat. 

**Once — long since” — continued Delamere, 
“once—” he gasped painfully, and for a few 
moments was unable to proceed—“ once,” at 
length he said, “ I had—it is useless, there is not 
life enough in me to tell the tale, but—” he 
hesitated, the struggle between duty and the fear 
of doing it was terrible, “‘ but, in years gone by, I 
wronged one who trusted me, because he trusted 
me I betrayed him. I saw that his guileless 
nature could not believe in wrong, or take the 
method of avoiding it. 1 cast a foul suspicion on 
him, he was arrested on it, and died with the foul 
stain which I ought to have borne for him.” 

“His name?” said Clarice, bending eagerly 
forward, “his name! oh! if—’’ 

Hush,” exclaimed Clayton, as the sick man, 
unconscious of all but his own thoughts, continued. 

“T cannot die with that load on my soul. 
Here,” he drew a dirty packet of letters from 
under his pillow. ‘Here, this will clear him, and 
it would have sent me beyond the seas, but—””’ (he 
sank back heavily again) “I’m past all that now. 
Keep those,” he said to Dr. Maberley, “and if 
ever any one casts the aspersion on Lawrence, tell 
him to read those papers and he will find that the 
culprit was Delamere.” 

He was silent, The spirit was wavering bee 
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tween life and death. In a few moments he 
opened his eyes and fixed them on Clarice. 
“You remember your promise,” he murmured, 
for his voice was weak and low now. ‘ You will 
d and shield that child f”’ 
“She shall live with me, and shall be to me as 


my own, my roof shall be hers, and henceforth | 


nothing shall divide us,” replied Clarice. 

“Take you charge of these,” said the sick man, 
as he laid the packet of papers in her hand, “ but 
never let my child know the truth, all the world 
else, but not that baby-child.” 


He had done with earth and earthly things. 
Before the rising sun had risen to the level of his 
room his soul had passed away. 

“ Heaven’s justice,” remarked the doctor, as he 
accompanied Clarice and Clayton home. “ Heaven’s 
inscrutable justice, the refutation given to those 
who alone knew the accusation.” 

“You will tell Patience?” said Clarice, down 
whose cheeks such great tears were rolling. ‘ You 
vill tell Patience ?” 

“Not I,”’ replied the doctor, “but I'll send 
her to you, and you will tell her.” 

“A pretty time in the morning for a fair lady 
toget home,’’ he said, as they stopped at Lady 
Marchmont’s house; “ mighty respectable isn’t it. 
Pm ashamed of you! What will-your servants 
think P”” 

“Come in and sce,” said Clarice, “ and let them 
know that you have been our companion, then I'll 
tell you what they will think.’ 

“ What ?” asked the doctor. 





“That,” resumed Clarice, “ however strange the 
hour of entrance and exit, if Dr. Maberley has 
been their mistresses guide her errand can only 


have been one of mercy, love, and kindness, 


| 








There ! that is what they will think.” 

‘You're a flatterer,” said the doctor smiling, 
“like all your sex a most dangerous and deceptive 
flatterer. I'll come in and eat your breakfast to 
punish you.” 

“Will you?” replied Clarice “ then I'll flatter 
you every time I meet you.” 

“My!” exclaimed the Lothario of the kitebea 
to Jenny, the pretty new housemaid, who sat next 
to him at breakfast. ‘ My! I can’t make nothink 
of it, old Maberley’s come home with’em. The 
old parson! I can’t guess nothink about it.’’ 

“In course you can’t,” replied Jenny, tossing 
her head coquettishly, “in course you can't! 
What should the likes o’ you know o’ the likes of 
they ?’ What do the likes o’ one half o’ the world 
know 0’ the likes o’ the other ? 

Nothing ! 

There are dark scenes being played out in dark 
old corners, and where least we would look for 
them, the Fates are unweaving their tangled 
threads. 

In many a life there is a deep sad history, not 
read in the varied circumstances of every day, but 
buried in the crannies of the heart—buried there 
with an agony of internal woe, but without a tear 
in the grief dimmed eye, or a sigh on the silent 
lip, to betray its sepulchre to the heedless and 
cold-hearted world. 
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MRS. STOWE’S WORKS. 


Mrs. Stowe achieved fame in this country by her 
first work. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” reached a 
greater circulation in a shorter time than any other 
fiction within our knowledge. The contents of 
the novel were not fictitious, although the narra- 
tive in its connected form took that shape. Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Thackery present distortions and 
exaggerations of humanity in their novels, and to 
that extent the publications have a vicious tendency. 
The grouping together of incidents that have oc- 


The slaveholders are in a different position ; for 


| 
| 


the “ domestic institution’? must be supported, not 
in parts, but as a whole. They cannot afford to 
expose their neighbours’ and their fellow-trades- 


men’s vices, If the latter originate in the practice 


of slavery, they become patented and protected 
wickedness. The entire interest moves in a mass 
to defend their consecrated ground; and Mrs. 
Stowe was compelled to shield her statements, 


therefore, from the fierce denials of that trades’ 


curred, under fictitious names, affords means of | 


dissecting and drawing character that are not ob- 
laned in a bare biography, and could not even be 


used in general history. No class had any pressing | 
reason for exposing the extravagances in Dickens’s | 

_anuther, all ‘the’ “ exaggerations” charged against 
have objected to the Squeers’ establishment being _ her book were proved to be within the cirele of 
considered a fair specimen of the class; but many | dry facts, and the “ Key” added largely to the 
of the proprietors would have certified that their | value of the work. It would be impossible to 
ueighbours’ schools were correctly represented. furnish a similar “ key” to many modern novels, 


uarratives. The boarding-school interest might 


union, whose members exist by slavery, She was 
charged with gross curiecaturing and exaggeration, 
and at last compiled, from authentic documents, or 
facts within her own knowledge, and easily proved, 
the “Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin.” One after 
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that have acquired great popularity—not from the 
knowledge of life displayed in them, not even from 
their descriptive excellencies, not from their truth, 
nor from their utility, but from their extravagant 
and grotesque contortions, or pictures of the non- 
existent. 

Sir Walter Scott’s series of novels had this ad- 
vantage, that, although no great class, with the 
exception of those who were interested in sustain- 
ing the good name of the Covenanters, cared to 
ask for facts, yet, if the request had been made, 
the “‘ key” could have been supplied. They are 
not caricatures, but generally pictures of life; or 
when caricatures occur, as in several instances, no 
mistake exists regarding them. Their nature is 
easily known. 

Mrs. Stowe was happy in the selection of a sub- 
ject. Very probably she may never have considered 
its selling capabilities; but they existed, even if 
she overlooked them. An intense feeling has been 
formed in all places upon this republican slave 
trade. Many do not think it wrong, who yet 
wonder what republicans have to do with it. 
Italian translations of ‘‘ Uucle Tom” sold at Rome, 
where the Cardinals and the Pope thought it abso- 
lutely strange that a people escaped from them 
should be no better for their freedom. Fugitive 
slaves themselves, they yet rejoice in their guilt 
none less than any open and red-handed trafficker 
in the souls of men. A Russian translation was 
made of “‘ Uncle Tom,” and Muscovite nobles took 
up their derige nos—not a prayer, after all, but a 
Pharisaical ‘‘ I thank thee that I am not as other 
men,” not even as these republicans. Even here, 
where men grow rich, in lamentable forgetfulness 
of the “‘woe unto him that giveth his neighbour 
drink,’’ all classes marvelled that other men should 
openly buy their neighbours, read with astonish- 
ment of these cruelties, and yet struck out with 
their own ‘‘ cursed be Canaan;” but the Canaan- 
ites in their case were fools or sots, with craving 
appetites and starving families. Yea, even here 
with us, in our enlightenment, titled personages, 
male and female, wept over “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
whose torch had lighted the cottages and steadings 
on the hills of jnst as good men as Uncle Tom, 
and they made mention of the “I thank thee that 
I am not as other men,” not heeding of the deep 
writing above their tablets in the sky of “ woe 
unto them that add field to field.” 

It is strange, yet the second tale formed from 
the elements of slavery in America has far more 
powerful elements than ‘‘ Uncle Tom,” and has 
not been su popular. ‘‘ Dred” is a stronger man 
than his contemporary, and “‘ Dred” is a stronger 
book than its predecessor. A certain similarity 
exists between the characters—it might not be 
difficult to pair them; yet the second company 
all seem deeper and stronger than the first. Eva 
St. Clare is reproduced in Nina Gordon, vet, while 

both die early, Nina lives to take a more active 
part in life than Eva—to have and to hold firmer 
opinions, and yet to die without an emancipated 





slave. 
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| frequent operation ; and he is barely entitled i 
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have delighted the balancing ministers who. in 
Dred’s district and times, met for considera} joy 
how to serve God and Mammon, and made it out, 
to their own satisfaction—although they will be 
wiser hereafter, in death or life; for many good, 


_ honest, and wise men will become more enlightened 


in the next world on what they should have been 
and done in the present. Their lives have beer 
for long periods albeit, like those of the original 
apostles for a little moment, or one dark night, 
when they “ all forsook him and fled,” 

Dred was not a person with whom that class of 
men could sympathise, for he wanted the grace of 
suffering patiently whatever should befall him— 
that particular grace which, if they themselves 
possessed at all, they enjoyed in a passive state, 
Clara Gordon, in the frightful intensity of her fate 
and her feelings, is a repetition of Eliza, whose 
escape over the ice of the Ohio with her ciild be. 
came celebrated on cotton handkerchiefs ; but the 
character of Clara is not so carefully drawn, and 
it is not beautiful, like Eliza’s, but of a deeper and 
entirely horrible nature. The Harry Gordon of 
‘‘ Dred” is a reproduction of George Harris in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” bat like all the other cha- 
racters in the second set, he seems more vividly 
depicted than his elder brother. Perhaps the 
Eliza of the first book finds a better companion 
than Clara in the Lisette of the second. In “ Dred” 
many of the characters are left off in their rough 
guilt or suffering. The reader has to draw largely 
on his own imagination of their future fate—and 
that is consistent with life, and right therefore. 
In the world, we never find a company of people 
so completely drawn up rank and file, in their right 
places, as in the concluding chapter of a novel, 
done according to routine. Therefore routine is 
wrong. Life is the object that should be repre- 
sented; but life yields to imagination hefore the 
fashionable or successful romancer, and he effects 
a miracle. Thus again a pernicious influence 1s 
exercised upon believing readers ; for many such 
people exist, who, if they do not accept the litera- 
ture of circulating libraries as altogether true, yet 
take it for a correct representation of verity ia 
this world. 

It may be said truly, that an author may give 
the rein to his imagination occasionally, aud sketca 
off characters that never existed, to lighten the 
way. Even for that purpose, however, he must 
not, as has been done often, profess to follow his- 
tory, and then wander right and left, out of all the 
records, only to promote his own views. He's 
not entitled to adduce the caricature of a class 4s 
their representative, although that is a still more 
ndeed 
to bring his characters into positions which could 
not be realised in the world. In the latter case, 
amusement only can be his object, and iustruction 
cannot be one of his purposes. ee 

We do not think that the end of “ Dred #8 
defective, because we have not every evil per:0% 


Unele Tom, asa suffering Christian, would 
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and every good one, put in the right places. Re- 
tribution is not the absolute duty of the present 
gorld, and is not always, or perhaps not often, 
effected here. The common doctrine taught by 
§ctitious literature amounts to the expectation that 
everything is to be right in this life, on the long 
run. It resembles the doctrine sought to be 
established in some moral works, that the means 
of happiness are distributed equitably in this world. 
The teaching is nonsense, and has no connexion 
with that of Abraham in the parable. 

As to the end of Dred—not the book but the 
man—that was consistent with the life of a Negro 
enthusiast—a man before his day, and out of his 
place. He was shot. His character, in the 
glimpses we meet of him, is pourtrayed with great 
skill. He is a mixture of enthusiasm and insanity, 
of politics and religion—the former founded on the 
latter, and the latter somewhat tinged by the 
former. He became au outlaw in the “ Dismal 
Swamp ;” only it is curious to say that a man who 
was never within any law, became an outlaw. He 
was hunted by the trade-dogs and men; but he 
made his path on the tree tops for considerable 
distances, and thus escaped long from his owners 
and professional pursuers. Between him and them 
there was war to the knife—softened on his part 
by an enthusiastic trust in the promises and the 
prophecies, which he applied to hjs race and to 
their sufferings. 

An account of a revival meeting in ‘ Dred’’ 
bears some resemblance to narratives of certain 
revival meetings in recent months, as they have 
been described by their opponents. We have no 
reason to consider this picture exaggerated :— 


“ Now is your time, sinners, now is your time! Come 
unto the altar, aud God’s people will pray for you! Now 
is the day of Grace! Come up! Come up, you that have 
got pious fathers and mothers in glory! Come up, father! 
Come up, mother! Come up, brother! Come up, young 
man; we want youtocome! Ah! there’s a hardened sin- 
ner off there! I see his lofty looks! Come up! Come 
up! Come up, you rich sinners; you'll be poor enough in 
the day of the Lord I can tell you! Come up, you young 
women; you daughters of Jerusalem, with your tinkling 
ornaments! Come, saints of the Lord, and labour with me 
in prayer, Strike up a hymo, brethren, strike up the 
hymn!” And a thousand voices commenced the hymn :— 


Stop poor sinner, stop aud think, 
Before you further go.’ 


And, meanwhile, ministers and elders moved round the 
throng, entreating and urging one and another to come and 
knee! before the stand, Multitades rushed forward ; groans 
and sobs were heard as the speaker continued with redoubled 
Vehemence, 

“I don’t care,” said Mr, John Gordon, “ who sees me. 
I'm going up. I’m a poor old sioner, and I ought to be 
prayed for if anybody.” 

Nina shrank back and clung to Clayton’s arm. So vehe- 
ment was the surging feeling of the throng around her, that 
she wept with a wild tremulous excitement. ‘ Do take me 
out! it’s dreadfal!” she said. Clayton passed his arm round 
her, and, opening a way through the crowd, carried her out 
beyond the limits, where they stood together alone under the 
trees, 

“I know I'm not good, as I ought to be,” she said; “but 
t don't know how to be any better, Do you think it would 


| 
| 
| 
| 





do me ahy good to go up there? Do you believe ia these 
things ?” 

“I sympathise with every effort that man makes to ap- 
proach his Maker,”’ said Clayton ; “ these ways do not sait 
me, but I dare not judge them. I cannot despise them. I 
must not make myself a rule for others.” 

“ But don’t you think,” said Nina, “ that these things do 
harm sometimes ?” 

“ Alas, child! what form of religion does not P It is the 
condition of our poor imperfect life here.” 

“T do not like these terrible threats,” said Nina, “ Can 
fear of fire make me love? Besides, I have a kind of 
courage in me that always rises up against athreat, It 
isn’t my natare to fear.” 

“If we may jadge our Father by his voice in natare,” 
said Clayton, “ he deems severity a necessary part of our traid« 
ing. How inflexibly and terribly regular are all his laws! 
Fire and hail, snow and vapour, stormy wind fulfilling his 
word, All these have a crushing regularity in their move- 
ments, which show that he is to be feared as well as loved.” 

“ But I want to be religious,” said Nina, “entirely apart 
from such considerations. Not driven by fear, but drawn 
by love. You can guide me about these thiogs for you ars 
religious.” 

“T fear E should not be accepted as such in any church,” 
said Clayton. “It is my misfortune that I cannot receive 
any common form of faith, though I respect aod sympathise 
with all. Generally speaking, preaching only weakens my 
faith. Ido not believe—I know that our moral nature 
needs a thorough regeneration ; and’I believe this must come 
through Christ. This is all I am certain of.” 


We have mentioned this second work of Mrs. 
Stowe’s more particularly, although out of place, 
because we believe it to be, as a literary effort, 
superior to the first, but not so popular. The 
third work, ‘* The Minister’s Wooing,” is of an 
entirely different class. It has no direct reference 
to the present condition of the Negro race, and 
perhaps no greater reference to them than is 
necessary for the description of the society of New 
England, soon after the revolution. The persons 
who figure in ‘‘ The Minister's Wooing” had all 
their part in that proceeding, which the majority 
of readers and writers look back upon rather with 
approbation, although it was an act of great dis- 
honesty, on the part of these guod people repre- 
sented by Mrs. Stowe. They had comparatively 
few complaints. They were, indeed, pretty nearly 
in the condition represented by Harry Gordon the 
slave, in the following argument used by him to 
one friend of emancipation and his race, and quoted 
from ** Dred :— 


Mr. Ciarton,—I am now an outcast, I cannot show 
my face in the world. I cannot go abroad by daylight for 
no crime as I can see, excepting resisting oppression, Mr, 
Clayton, if it were proper for your fathers to fight and shed 
blood for the oppression that came upon them, why isn’t it 
right for us? They had not half the provoestion that we 
have. Their wives and families were never touched. They 
were not bought and sold and traded like cattle in the 
market, as we are. In fact, when I was reading that his- 
tory, I could hardly understand what provocation they did 
have. They had every thing easy and comfortable about 
them. They were able to support their families, even 
in luxary ; wy: were willing to plunge isto war and 
shed blood.’ I have studied the Declaration of Iodepend- 
ence, the thiogs mentioned there were bad and uncomfort- 
able, to be sure, but after all, look at the laws whieh are put 
over us. Now, if they had forbidden them to teach their 
children to read, If they had divided them all out among 
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masters, and declared them incapable of holding property as 
the male before the plough, there would have been some 


sense in that revolution. Well, how was it with our people 
in South Carolina? Denmark Vesy was a man. His his- 
tory is jast what George Washington’s would have been if 
you had failed. What set him on in his cause? The 
Bible, and your Declaration of Independence. 

The people of New England and other States 
were carried into revolution by a few hard spirits, 
who had not the prosperity of either country so 
much at heart as their own pride and stubborn 
wishes. George III. was one of them, and there 
were others east and west. The revolution could 
only have been successful by the aid of the Bour- 
bons; and their descendants had to be sheltered 
in this country. This, in their case, seemed re- 
tributive. Retribution is in two volumes—indi- 
vidual and national. The latter is often completed 
in the present world. France had a deep sbare in 
the revolution of the American Union; and its 
troubles, its reign of terror, and revolutions are 
traceable in part to that policy. For the Union 
itself, we do not suppose that it has a higher 
character, place, or policy in the society of nations 
than it would have enjoyed if there had been no 
Fourth of July marked prominently in its history. 
The question of taxation was not a dishonest one 
on this side—it was taxation without representa- 
tion that made the dishonesty. That was a com- 
mon error, and one that must have been remedied 
soon, without revolution. The colonists, however, 
not only sought independence, but they abstracted 
an enormous quantity of land, which was not their 
property, but the property of the people of this 
country—part of the estate for which we pay to- 
day, and must pay for ever, and in which they had 
no more property-right than they had in France, 
or lreland, or Scotland, or any other country where 
they had none. A numerous class inform us, that 
to this couutry the revolution was useful, and that 
we have more transactions with the States than 
we should have procured if the rebellion had not 
been successful. No greater errors are spoken or 
written on any other subjeot than on this topic. 
Who knows what business would have been con- 
ducted between the two countries if that chasm 
had not been made ? Who can suppose that the 
Puritans of the Northern States would have had 
the guilt and inconvenience of slavery laid on them 
so hopelessly and ruthlessly as it rests this year, 








| 





except for the great gulf made by their fathers | 


between the two peoples? They abstracted by 
force and fraud property from their over-taxed 
brethren that they had no claim upon, and they 
have suffered from greater abstractions—those of 
persons and property too—by their confederates in 
the South, disgrace and trouble; and have more 
suffering before them—perhaps as a collective and 
national retribution. We are not among the 
number of those who entertain altogether amiable 
thoughts of those New Englanders with whom 
Mrs. Stowe undertakes to make us acquainted in 





“The Minister's Wooing.’’ They had many pro- | 


vocations, but not more, and not so many—nearly | 
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so many—as Scotland, 
greatly neglected, nor in any manner so highly 
taxed. All the elements of prosperity were open 
to them : but instead of securing or seeking reform, 
they obtained what they sought—revolution. 
Some honesty of purpose would have been ex. 
hibited in their proceedings, if they had paid for 
the unsettled land; but the negotiators were not 
unlike their own slaveholders, and kept all they 
could secure by the might of others, rather than 


| their own right, and without much regard to what 


was right or wrong. 

Material prosperity was one of the blessings 
which the States could hardly miss. With abun. 
danch of land, the population could not starve— 
although for a long period they had not many 
external markets for agricultural produce, Moral 
prosperity has not attended the States in a corres. 
ponding degree to their material wealth. ‘Two 
large cities have grown rapidly to greatness irom 
the same cause, at the same time, in recent years, 
All the natural influences that have surrounded 
the one, surround the other. Chinese have mingled 
with the immigrants from all nations, nearly, who 
have found a home in them. No particular in- 
fluence or temptation has existed for the one city 
that has not been bent towards the other; and yet 
no comparison exists between their moral character 
—or, if it exists, few would wish to contrast 
Melbourne with San Francisco. The benevolence 
or the religion of the American city is hidden under 
something, if it be in the world. ‘The Australian 
city has had its hand felt and its name heard in 
many good works, Money-geiting reigns over 
both cities; but a marked distinction exists m 
their money-spending. ‘The gambling of the Ame- 
rican community requires more than the giving of 
the Australian town. Melbourne has spent more 
money in books than San Francisco, but we doubt 
if it has paid so much for revolvers. Society in 
tle American city is in the loosest possible state 
that can hang together; and in the Australian 
city it has become compact, orderly, and settled in 
a very brief period, and with amazing rapidity. 

A similar comparison holds respecting other 
towns. Our colonies have no city cursed with 
gambling, and o.1 . loose houses, like Chicago or 
Cincinnati. Scenes common to either of these 


| towns are unknown in Toronto, Ottawa, or Hamil- 


ton; in Montreal or Quebec. With all our iniqui- 
tous disregard of life, and neglect of sanitary 
measures, all or ary of our cities at home are in 
advance of the towns in the United States. The 
valley of the Thames would be a vale of Hamon 
Gog if the death-average of London reached that 
of New York. Liverpool would not maintain 1% 
population if it were not more mindful of the re- 
quirements of health and strength than New 
Orleans. The Anglo-Indian cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta, with all the moral and physical obstacles 
to their improvement, have not an inferior sanitary 
condition to New Orleans or New York. 

Mrs. Stowe begins her narrative of “ The 


They were neither so ° 
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Minister's Wooing” back in the last century, near | 


645 


“ Well, well, I'll tell you,” said Simeon, rising, “ I've got 


the town of Newhaven, in the house of a widow, | * fw errands up town, and you just step over with Matlock 


who, pretty herself, had also a pretty daughter, 


she bad a tea-party, at which the Deacons Browne 
and Twitchel, their wives, and some other neigh- 
bours were present, and an interesting conversation 
occurred on theology. Deacon Browne was a 
merchant—an importer of slaves—and a man of 
consequence, because he was one of money. Dea- 
con Twitchel was a farmer. Previous to the tea- 
party, Mary Scudder, the name of the Widow 
Scudder’s daughter, and the Puritan heroine of 
the tale, had a parting interview with her mother’s 
eousin’s son, James Marvyn, who was going off to 
sea that evening, with the Monsoon, on a three 
years’ voyage. It became clear on that same 
evening to the young Puritau, that James Marvyn 
had carried away her heart in the Monsoon on that 


voyage of three years, 
Deacon Browne’s principal business may be 
gathered from the following extract :— 


At the moment when the Doctor, with a silent uplifting 
of his soul to his invisible Sovereign, passed out of his study, 
on this errand, where was the disciple whom he went to 
seek ? 

In a small, dirty room, down by the wharf, the windows 
veiled by cobwebs and dingy with the accumulated dust of 
ages, he sat in a greasy leathern chair by a rickety office 
table, on which were a great pewter inkstand, an account- 
book, and divers papers tied with red tape. : 

Opposite to him was seated a square-built individnal, a 
man of about forty, whose round head, shaggy eyebrows, 
small, keen eyes, broad chest, and heavy muscies showed a 
preponderance of the animal and brutal over the intellectual 
and spiritual. This was Mr, Scroggs, the agent of a rice 
plantation, who had come on bringing an order for a new 
relay of negroes to supply the deficit occasioned by fever, 
dysentery, and other causes, in their last years stock. 

“The fact is,” said Simeon, “this last ship-load wasn’t 
as good a one aa usual we lost more than a third of it so we 
can’t afford to put them a penny lower.” 

“Ay,” said the other—* but then there are so many 


women |” 


“ Well,” said Simeon, ‘‘ women a’n’t so strong perhags to 
start with; but then they stan’it out, perhaps, in the long- 
ran, better. They’re more patient ; some of these men, the 
Mandiogoes, particularly, are pretty troublesome to manage. 
We lost a splendid fellow, coming over on this very voyage. 
Let ’em on deck for air, and this fellow managed to get him- 
self loose and fought like a dragon. He settled one of our 
men with his fist, and another with a marlinspike that he 
caught, and in fact they had to shoot him down, You'll 
have his wife; there’s his son too, fine fellow, fifteen years 
old by his teeth.” 

“ What! that lame one ?” 

“Oh, he a’nt lame! it’s nothing but the cramps from 
stowing. You know, of course, they are more or less stiff. 
He's as sound as a nut. 

“Don’t mach like to bay relations, on account of their 
hatching up mischief together” said Mr. Scroggs. 

“Oh, that’s all hambag! you must keep ’em from coming 
jogether, anyway. It’s about as broad as’tislong. There'll 


be wives and husbands and childern among ’em before long, 
start ’em as you will. And then this woman will work 
better for having the boy, she’s kinder set on him; she 
jabbers lots of lingo to him, day and night.” 

“Too much, I doubt,” said the overseer, with a shrug, 


and look over the stock just set aside any that you want, 


a girl drawing up to womanhood ; and a lodger in | aud when I see ’em all together, I'll tell you jast what you 


their farm-house, Dr. H., aman advanced in years; | 
and on the evening when the story commences, | 





shall have them for. I'll be back in an hour or two.” 

And so saying Simeon Browa called an anderling from aa 
adjoining room, and committing his castomer to his care, 
took his way up town, in a serene frame of mind, like a man 
who came from the calm performance of daty. 

Just as he came upon the street where was situated his 
own large and somewhat pretentious mansion, the tall figure 
of the Doctor loomed in sight, sailing majestically down 


_ upon him, making a signal to attract his attention. 


“Good morning, Doctor,” said Simeon. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Brown,” said the Doctore. “I was 
looking for you. I did not quite finish the subject we were 
talking about at Mrs, Scadder’s table last night. I thought 
I should like to go on with it a little.” 


Mrs. Scudder was both a good woman, and a 
woman of the world. She illustrated Mr. Binney’s 
proposal to make the best of both worlds. She 
had advised Dr. H. earnestly not to encounter 
Deacon Browne until his new book were published, 
and the Deacon’s subscriptions were paid. Dr. H. 
was not, however, a man of tact. He had taken 
his stand, and he determined to go through with 
the matter. We have réad‘the meeting—now 
follows the discussion : 


“ Doctor, you're too fast. You are not a practical man 
Doctor. You are good in your pulpit; nobody better 
Your theology is clear ; nobody can argue better. But come 
to practical matters, why, business has its laws, Doctor. 
Ministers are the most unfit men in the world to talk on 
such subjects; its departing from their sphere; they talk 
about what they don’t understand. Besides you take teo 
much for granted. I’m not sure that this trade is an evil. 
I want to be convinced of it. I’m sure its a favour to these 
poor creatures to bring them to a Christian land. They age 
a thousand times better off. Here they can hear the Gospel 
and have some chance of Salvation.” 

“Tf we want to get the gospel to the Africans,” said the 
Doctor, “ why not send whole shiploads of missionaries to 
them, and carry civilisation and the arts and Christianity to 
Atrica, instead of s‘irring up wars, tempting them to ravage 
each uther’s territories, that we may get the booty? Think 
of the numbers killed in the wars, of all that die on the 
passage! Is there any need of killing ninety-nine men to 
give the hundredth one the gospel, when we could give the 
gospel to them all? Ah, Mr. Browne, what if all the money 
spent in fitting out ships to bring the poor negroes here, so 
prejudiced against Christianity that they regard it with fear 
and aversion, had been spent in sending it to them, Africa 
would have been covered with towns and villages rejoicing in 
civilisation and Christianity !” 

“ Doctor you are a dreamer,” replied Simeon, “ An ua- 
practical man. Your situation prevents your knowing any- 
thing of real life.” 

“Amen! the Lord be praised therefore,” said the Doctor, 
with a slowly increasing flash ing to his cheek, 
showing the burning brand of a smouldering fire of indig- 


nation.” 
“ Now let me just talk common-sense, Doctor, which has 


its time and place, just as much as theology; and if you 
have the most theology, I flatter myself I have the most com- 
mon-sense ; @ basiness man mast have it. Now jast look 
at your sitaation, how you stand. You've got a most im- 
portant work to de. Jn order to do it, you must kerp your 
pulpit, you must keep our church together. We are few 
and weak. We area minority. Now there's not am infa- 
ential man in your society that don’t either hold slaves ov 
engage in the trade; and if you open this as 
you are going to do, you'll just divide and destroy the charch 
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All men are not like you; men are men, and will be, till 
they are thoroughly sanctified, which never happens in this 


life. And there wil! be an instant and most unfavourable 
agitation. Minds will be turned off from the discussion of 


the great saving doctrines of the gospel to a side issue. 
You will be tarned out; and you know. Doctor, you are not 
appreciated as you ought to be, and it won’t be easy for you 
to get a new settlement; and then subscriptions will all drop 
off from your book, and you won't be able to get that out; 
and al] this good will be lost to the world, jast for want of 
common senee.”’ 

“There is a kind of wisdom in what you say, Mr. 
Browne,” replied the Doctor naively ; “ but I fear much that 
it is the wisdom spoken of in James iii. 15—*‘ Which descend- 
eth not from above, but is earthly, sensual devilish.” You 
avoid the very point of the argument, which is, is this a sin 
against God? That it is I am solemnly convinced ; and 
shall I use lightness? or the things that I purpose, do I 
purpose according to the flesh, that with me there should be 
yea, yea, and nay, nay?’ No, Mr. Browne, immediate re- 


preach as long as God gives me a pulpit to stand in, whether 
men will hear or whether they will forbear.” 

**Well, Doctor,” said Simeon shortly, “ You can do as 
you like; bat I give you fair warning, that I, for one, shall 
stop my subscription, and go to Dr. Stiles church. 


This was the result with one of his leading 
men; but the Doctor, apparently bent on ending 
his church, went straight away to Mr. Marvyn, 
Senr., who did not import slaves, but kept two, 
Candace and her husband Cato; and had another 
argument, more respectful on his member’s part, 
and more successful than that with Deacon Browne. 


My mind labours with this subject of the enslaving of the 
Africans, Mr. Marvyn. We lave just been declaring to the 
world that all men are born with an inalienable right to liberty. 
We have fought for it ; and the Lord of Hosts has been with 
us; and can we stand before Him, with our foot upon our 
be ther’s neck ? 

A generous, upright nature is always more sensitive to 
blame than another,— sensitive in proportion to the amount 
of its reverence for good. And Mr. Marvyn’s face flushed, 
his eye kindled, and his compressed respiration showed how 
deeply the subject moved him. Mrs. Marvyn’s eyes turned 
on him an anxious look of inquiry. He answered, however, 
calmly :-— 

“Doctor, I have thought of the subject, myself. Mrs. 
Marvyn has lately been reading a pamphlet of Mr. Thomas 
Clarkson’s on the slave-trade, and she was saying to me only 
last night, that she did not see but the argument extended 
equally to holding slaves. One thing I confess, stumbles 
me; was there not an express permission given to Israel to 
buy and hold slaves of old ?” 

“Doubtless,” said the Doctor, “but many permissions 
were given to them which were local and temporary, for if 
we hold them to apply to the human race, the Turks might 
quote the Bible for making slaves of us, if they could,—and 
the Algerines have the Scripture all on their side,—and our 
own blacks, at some future time, if they can get the power, 
might justify themselves in making slaves of us.”’ 

“T assure you sir,” said Mr. Marvyn, ‘if I speak, it is 
not to excuse myself. But I am quite sure my servants do 
not desire liberty, and would not take it if it were offered.” 

“Call them in and try it,” said the Doctor. “If they 
refase, it is their own matter.” 

There was a gentle movement in the group at the direct- 
ness of this personal application; but Mr. Marvyn replied 
calmly. 

“Cato is up at the eight-acre lot, but you may call in Can- 
dace. My dear cal] Candace and let the Doctor pat the ques- 
tion to her.” 


Candace came, and made no difficulty in accept- 
ing her liberty, which was given to her and her 
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husband immediately ; but as they had both ob. 
tained power to do with themselves as they pleased, 
they remained exactly where they were—and that 
was the course that they might have been ex- 
pected to take by any listener to the following 
conversation, which occurred when James Marvyn, 
ia whom we are, and Mary Scudder was, most 
interested, ran off to sea, and Candace was a slave. 


One eveniug James was missing at supper, missing at the 
fire-side, gone all night, not at home to breakfast,—tj}) 
finally a strange, weird, most heathenish-looking cabin boy 
who had often been forbidden the premises by Marvyn, 
brought in a letter, half-defiant, half-penitent, which 
announced that James liad sailed in the “ Ariel” the eveg- 
ing before. 

Mr. Zebedee Marvyn set his face as a flint, and said, —“ He 
went out from us because he was pot of us,”—whereat old 


Candace lifted | t fi fist fi the kneadi 
pentance, unconditional submission, these are what I must | oe ver great floury fist from the kneading 


trough, and, shaking it like a large snow-ball, said, “Oh, 
you go ‘long Massa Marvyn, ye'll live to count dat ar’ boy 
for de staff o’ your age yet, now I tell ye’, got de makin’ 
o’ ten or’pary men in him; kittles dat’s full allers will hile 
over; good yeast will blow out de cork,—luky if it dor’t 
bust de bottle.- Tell ye der’s angels has der hooks in such, 
and when de lord wants him dey’ll haul him in safe aud 
sound ;’’ and Candace concluded her speech by lifting her 
whole batch of dough, and flinging it down in the trough 
with an emphasis that made the pewter on the dresser 
rattle. This apparently irreverent way of expressing her 
mind, so contrary to the deferential habits studiously 
inculcated in the family discipline, had grown to be so mach 
a matter of course to all the family that nobody ever thought 
of rebuking it. There was a sort of savage freedom about 
her, which they excused in right of her having been born 
and bred a heathen, and of course not to be expected to 
come at once under the yoke of civilisation. In fact, you 
must all have noticed, my dear readers, that there are some 
sorts of people for whom everybody turns out as they would 
for a railroad-car, without stopping to ask why—and 
Candace was one of them, 


The Marvyn family were very respectable, but 
the Widow Scudder did not encourage the intimacy 
between her daughter and their young relative, 
because the latter was not, in the widow’s estima- 
tion, a child of grace, and he was then, like al! 
young sailors perhaps, a little frank and free in bis 
speech. He cou!d not understand the Doctor's 
sermons; and how, then, could the Widow Scudder 
approve of, or understand him? Mrs, Stowe 
sketches the lad’s temper in the following passage 
—perhaps not an unnatural frame of mind and 
temper, and one which the Dr. H.’s should endea- 
vour to speak to. Man needs to be addressed in 
his own language, instead of the language of 
science. The sailor cculd not comprehend the 
theologian’s system ; but he understood the young 
girl's religion :— 

After a moment's pause he spoke in a low and altered 
voice ;— 


“Mary I ama sioner. No psalm or sermon ever tauglit 


it tome, bat I see it now. Your mother is quite right 
Mary; you are too good for me; I am no mate for you. 
Oh, what would you think of me if you knew me wholly ? 
I have lived a mean, miserable, shallow, unworthy life. You 
are worthy, you are a saint, and walk in white! Ob, what 
upon earth could ever make you care so much for me ?” 

* Well, then, James, you will be good! won't you talk 
with Dr. H.?” 
“Hang Dr, H.!” said James. ‘ Now, Mary, I beg your 
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pardon, bat I can’t make head or tail of a word Dr. H. says. ; The first succeeded in mastering the abstruse 


I don’t get hold of it, or know what he would be at. You 
girls and women don’t know your power. Why, Mary, you 
are a living Gospel. You have always had a strange power 
over us boys. You never talked religion mach, but I have 
seen high fellows come away from being with you as still 
and quiet as one feels when one goes into a church. I can’t 
understand all the hang of predestination and moral ability, 
and natural ability, and God’s efficiency, and man’s agency, 
which Dr. H. is so engaged about; but I can understand 
you,—you can do me good !” 

**Oh, James can I ?” 

“Mary I am going to confess my sins. I saw that, 
quarter, and you know we fellows who take up the world in 
both fists don’t like to be beat. If there is opposition, it 
sets uson. Now I confess I never did care much about 
religion, but I thoaght without being really a hypocrite. 
I'd just let you try to save my soul, for the sake of getting 
you; for there’s nothing surer to hook a woman than trying 
to save a fellow’s soul. It’s a dead shot generally that. 
Now our ship sails to-night, and I thought I'd jast come 
across this path in the orchard to speak to you. You know 
I used always to bring you peaches and juneatings ac‘oss 
this way, and once I brought you a ribbon.” 

“ Yes, I’ve got it yet, James.” 

“ Well, now, Mary all this seems mean to me—mean, to 
try and trick and snare you, who are so much too good for 
me. I felt very proud this morning, that I was to go out 
first mate this time, and that I should co.nmand a ship next 
voyage. I meant to have asked you for a promise buat [ 
don’t. Only Mary just give me your little Bible, and I'll 
promise to read it all through soberly, and see what it all 
comes to. And pray for me; and if while I’m gone, a good 
man comes who loves you, and is worthy of you, why, take 
him Mary,—that’s my advice.” 

“ James, I’m not thinking of any such things; I don’t 
ever mean to be married. And I’m glad you don’t ask me 
for any promise, because it would be wrong to give it; 
Mother don’t even like ne to be much with you. Bat I'm 
sure all I’ve said to you to-day is right; I shall tell her 
exactly all I have said.” 


James Marvyn’s house at home had been moulded 
partly upon Dr. H.’s system. His father compre- 
hended it fully, but his mother was dissatisfied. 
She could not work out all the mysteries in the 
way put by the Doctor; although she could cast 
up facts and figures for almanacs, and “ work out” 
any mathematical problem. These farmers’ wives 
of New England, aznis 1770 to 1799, what extra- 
ordinary persons they must have been, compared 
with our good, simple-minded grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers, who provided their own linen 
of their own spinning, before they were married, and 
then commenced spinning again for their own and 
their husband's shroud or winding-sheet, which 
often lay spun, and woven, and very white, in a 
great chest, for a quarter of a century, or more, 
before it was needed! In all these spinnings, our 
respected relatives attended on dairies, in addition 
to laundries, and the hen house, and the cooking, 
and the calves and stirks in an exemplary manner, 
remembering, during all these duties, that they 
would die; and without any question involving 


of a blessed resurrection.” 
But these Widow Scudders and Mrs. Marvyns 
of New England we could have bad scarcely on 


question of whether her love to the Deity was 
sufficient to induce her to be cheerfully made a 
castaway for ever, if that was His will. This 
stupid question was discussed largely in New 
England at that time—more magnificent than that 
of the older schools concerning the number of 
angels who could stand together on the point of a 
needle, but not much wiser; and for this simple 
reason, that if the Widow Scudder loved her Ma- 


_ker, she could be sure that it was not His will 
somehow or other, the wind was against me in Aunt Katy’s | 





that she should be a castaway. At her years, she 
must have cast Him away ‘rom her before she 
could be a castaway. So all these questions are 
extremely stupid, and generate thouglts altogether 
woeful and wrong. 

Mrs. Stowe must not suppose that the New 
England speculators had a monopoly of this doc- 
trine, or that it originated among their logical 
recesses ; for on the contrary, they were preceded 
by some of the authors in the Romish communion. 
Thus, the author of “The Pilgrimage of Perfec- 
tion,”’ ascribed to one William Bond, and printed 
now three hundred and thirtpthree years bygone, 
tells us of “some who have arrived at so high a 
state of mortification, that if asked whether they 
could be contented, for the love and pleasure of 
God, and to fulfyll his wyll, to lye for evermore in 
the paynes of hell, without remedy, they wold 
answere ye with all their hertes.” 

Speculations of this nature are likely to origi- 
nate with persons who believe such statements as 
that the figure on the crucifix whereon St. Ber- 
nard looked as he endured death by fire, dis-at- 
tached itself from the crucifix and “kyssed him 
most swetely, or that the holy Brigit was lifted up 
into the aire, and her face was made to shyne 
brighter than tne sonne.” ‘The nature of this 
aspiration afler extreme submission is to arrive at 
willingness not to seek the will of God, which is 
man’s salvation. 

Mrs. Marvyn could not comprehend other mat- 
ters. She was troubled with elective and pre- 
determining subjects, and considered herself, with- 
out any particular proof, a vessel of wrath, “A 
believing spirit” had passed away from her; and 
she went on the benevolent error, thinking such 
and such things should have been, and such others 
should not have been—reminding us of Mr. Mar- 
vyn’s orchard, if the trees had risen up against 
him with an accusation that lhe wanted benevolence, 
because he grafted, pruned, and trained them. 

Mr. Marvyn was a methodical and quiet man, 
who could abandon his son in a Brutus-like manner 
to destruction, or he thought that he could; while 
all the time that he was enacting the judicial 
character, the parental was wringing heart and soul, 


great calculating or reasoning powers, they laid | and making the man feel bimself as a liar to him- 


them down to die, “in the sure and certain hope — 


self, 
There is the grand negress in“ The Minister's 


| Wooing” as in “ Dred’’—Candace, Queen Candace, 
says Dr. H., when he ventures a witticism. She 
any terms as grandmothers or great-grandmothers. | has not experienced half the trials and troubles of 
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Mille in “ Dred ;” for New England was a better 
home to a slave than North Carolina, and matters 
had not gone so far with tle slave-owners in the 
last as in the present century. Candace was a 
very large Negress, married to a very small Negro, 
and she took care of him. Candace might be un- 
derstood in this country as a rough and ready 


woman—a somewhat rude personage, with a grand | 
| of fact, she thought she could bear exclusion from 
able to | 


heart beneath an ungainly appearance—a grand, 
noble heart, like the Mille of “ Dred,”’ 
suffer anything, not on the abstruse statements of 
Dr. H., but the practical love of Jesus. 


seems to be truly the grand hold of the Negro 
converts, A Hindoo will reason out every point, 
reason it in and out, and round and round, by 
every chink and corner; but the Negro grasps 
the one most prominent point in the Christian 
system, and is for ever afier sustained thereupon. 
Mary Scudder is a different person from either 
of the young ladies adopted by Mrs. Stowe as her 
heroines in the two former volumes. They were 
heiresses to great slaveholders; but Mary is the 
only child of the Widow Scudder, the relict of a 
Newhaven skipper, who left a small farm to his 
wife and child. Mary grew up extremely good 
and pretty, and in love with her half cousin, the 
young sailor who went away in the Monsoon on 
the afternoon of Widow Scudder’s tea-party. 
Mary, being one of nature’s gentlewomen, was 
beloved by everybody. Sometimes we meet this 
class of persons in the world, Geuerally they are 
ladies ; and Mary is not an exaggerated or an im- 
possible character. She belonged to the middle- 
class—not above the cares of time, but not poor, 
or pressed into bad temper by them. Next, she 
had a great part of her conversation in heaven 
while she was on earth; and all her life on earth 
was tinctured by that holding in eternity. As an 
artistic effort a character of this nature is difficult 
to draw, and when it is admirably done many per- 
sons will not appreciate the work. One gentleman 
assured the world recently that mankind could form 
uo conception of the sun’s most ample mantle of 
vegetation. We believe him; and if he could 
oblige us with a correct landscape from the sun, 
we might acknowledge its beauty without having 
any idea of its precision of colour and form, or 
know that it correctly resembled the scenery of 
the great globe which gives us light and heat, 
summer and winter, flowers and fruit. Many 
persons are equally ignorant of those great charac- 


ters who draw their inspiration far out of the | 


future, and draw so fully that they have an inner 
life there, to which the outward life is kept subor- 
dinate. Mary Scudder is one of them; and al- 
though Mrs. Stowe brings her into strange and 
unnatural positions—as in her meeting and subse- 
quent acquaintance with Colonel Barre, and her 


attachment to the French lady, his friend, and | 


his friend’s wife, whom Mary was perhaps to be 


Of your descending King! 
the means of preserving out of difficulties proposed | 
by the United States’ politician, represented by | 
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Mrs. Stowe as a very accomplished sinner, yet the 
descendant of great persons in the religious world 
of the States—although this part of Mary’ S$ young 
history is a little forced, yet the character is 
very noble one, very pure, and self- denying ; and 
we are not greatly astonished that, while Mary 
Scudder could not quite take in all the subtleties 
of Dr. H. and her mother, yet, as a plain matter 





heaven, if from her immolation James Marvyn 


| could be placed there. 
That was | 
her stronghold, and Mille’s stronghold, and that | 


Mary was therefore deeply and strongly in love. 
Now there came an cvening when a sailor reached 


! rT 
| Newhaven who had been saved from the wreck 


of the Monsoon, and he reported that all besides 
himself were drowned. The news came sudde nly 
on Mary Scudder, but found her ready for that 
also. One set of duties were for ever over now. 
The great decision for which she had pled earuestly, 
eloquently, and long at the only bar where she 
could plead, was given; though she knew not iis 
terms. So, after a night of weeping, Mary had a 
morning of work, and went away with her mother 
to assist in comforting the Marvyns. 

The great dressmaker of Newhaven was brought 
to the farm, at one time, to put sundry silks right, 
and Mrs. Stowe’s sketch of that lady seems to be 
drawn from life :— 


At dinner, the Doctor, who had been ail the morning 
studying ont his treatise on the millennium, discoursed 
tranquilly as usual, innocently ignorant of the unusual cares 
which were distracting the minds of his listeners. What 
should he know of dressmakers, good soul ? Encouraged by 
the respectful silence of his auditors, he calmly ex panded 
and soliloquised on his favourite topic, the last golden age 
of time, the marriage supper of the Lamb, when the purified 
earth, like a repentant Psyche, shall be restored to the long- 
lost favour of a celestial bridegroom, and glorified saints and 
angels shall walk familiarly as wedding guests among men. 

* Sakes alive !” said little Miss Prissy, after dinner, “ did 
I ever hear any one go on like that blessed man ?—such a 
spiritual mind! Oh, Miss Scudder, how you are privileged 
in having him here! 1 do really think it is a shame such 2 
blessed man a’n’t thought more of. Why I could just sit 
and hear him talk all day. Miss Scudder, I wish sometimes 
you'd jast let me make a raffled shirt for him, and do it all 
up myself, and put a stitch in the hem that I learned from 
mp sister Martha, who learned it from a French young lady 
who was educate’ in a convent—nuns, you know, poor 
things, can do some things right; and I think I never saw 
such hem-stitching as they do there; and I should like to 
hem-stitch the Doctor’s raffles; he is so spiritually-miaded 
it really makes me love him. Why, hearing him talk puts 
me in mind of a real beautifal song of Mr. Watts,—I don’t 
know as I could remember the tune.” 
| And Miss Prissy, whose musical talent was one of her 
_ special fortes, tuned her voice, a Jitt)e cracked aud quavering, 





—_—_ 


| and sang, with a vigorous accent on each accented syllable— 


* From the third heaven, where God resides, 
That holy, happy place, 
The new Jerusalem comes down, 
Adorned with shining grace. 


ee 


“ Attending angels shout for joy, 
And the bricht armies sing— 
Mortals! behold the sacred seat 


™ 


“Take care, Miss Scudder !—that silk must be cut exactly 
on the bias;’ and Miss Prissy, hastily finishing her last 
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quaver, caught the silk and the scissors out of Mrs. Scudders this point, and one occurred. 


hand, and fell down at once from the Millenniam iuto a 
discourse on her own particular way of covering piping-cord. 

So we go on, dear reader,—so long as we have a body 
anda soul. Two worlds must mingle—the great and the 
little, the solemn and the trivial, wreathinzg in and oat, like 
the grotesque carvings on a Gothic shrine—only, did we 
know it rightly, nothing is trivial; since the haman soul, 
with its awful shadow, makes all things sacred. Have not 
ribbons, cast-off flowers, soiled bits of gauze, trivial, trashy 


fragments of millinery,.sometimes had an awfal meaning, a | 


deadly power, when they belong to one who should wear 
them no more, and whose beautiful form, frail and crushed 
as they, is a hidden and a vanished thing for all time? For 
so sacred and individual is a human beiug, that of all the 
million-peopled earth, no one form ever restores another. 
The mould of each mortal type is broken at the grave; and 
never, never, though you look through all the faces on earth, 
shall the exact form you mourn ever meet your eyes again! 
You are living your daily life among trifles that one death- 
stroke may make relics. One false step, one Inckless acci- 
dent, an obstacle on the track of a train, the tangling of a 
cord in shifting a sail, and the pen-knife, the pen, the papers, 
the trivial articles of dress and clothing which to-day you 
toss idly and jestingly from hand to hand, may become dread 
memorials of that awful tragedy whose deep abyss ever un- 
derlies our common life. 


Time passed on, and we regret to say that the 
Widow Scudder was comforted easily concerning 
her young relative’s death; for she had a small 
plot of her own devising regarding Mary’s future 
life, wherewith the yonng sailor threatened to 
interfere, if not entirely to spoil.’ Dr. H. con- 
tinued to board and lodge at the farmhouse in the 
vicinity of Newport ; and we learn that this was 
more as a matter of the Doctor’s comfort than the 
widow’s profit; and the latter thought it would be 
extremely right if the Doctor would marry Mary ; 
and with all his studious habits the good man was 
not insensible to his young friend’s beauty, and 
other great qualities. 

In the ordinary course of novels, Widow Scudder 
would have preferred a marriage between the 
Doctor and herself, to one between the Doetor and 
her daughter; the arrangement would also have 
appeared probably more natural, seeing Mrs 
Scudder was all this time an active and not more 
than a young woman; but Mrs. Stowe represents 
aclass of life hidden much, but still existing in 
the world. 

Dr. H. was an ungainly person of strong prin- 
ciples and a small stipend, being uneudowed with 
eloquence and up in middle life. He could joke a 
little regarding those whom he respected, one of 
whom was the slave Candace, another himself. Of 
the latter he said that the only resemblance bet- 
ween him and Moses was that he was not eloquent. 
Therefore the match was nothing like those which 
scheming mothers ordinarily propose, but Mrs. 
Scudder planned as cautiously and plotied as per- 
severingly as any of them. At last Dr. H. who 
knew nothing of Mary's attachment to the young 
sailor who had been drawned, was induced solemnly 
to authorise Mrs. Scudder to negotiate a marriage 
between him and her daughter. The lady went at 
once direct to the matter. Now a reader of 
common novels is prepared to expect a scene at 
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Mary told her 
mother that she had no intention ever to marry 
and why. With a little art the elder lady allowed 
that the reason was important; nevertheless the 
Doctor was a good man, a poor man, and a tried 
man, whose hands Mary could uphold, and she 
could be useful iv promoting the great work. So 
Mary communed and considered for that night 
with her own heart, and next morning she walked 
into Dr. H’s room and quietly told the minister that 
he would marry him. No great scene occurred 
in that case. The Puritan maiden was sacrificing 
herself on the shrine of duty. She was doing 
what she could as she believed to promote the 
great work, but she was not in love with Dr H.— 
nobody must suppose that—she respected him and 
was ready to be an excellent wife. This was her 
duty as she thought. 

Time wore on, and the marriage clattels were 
prepared. ‘They could not include a domestic 
slave, as Dr. H. and Mary both held anti-slavery 
opinions, but they did include all the “ provid- 
ing” deemed necessary for a respectable house- 
hold in New England at that time and required 
much work, which was performed by Mary as a 
matter of duty. The Doctor and Mary were, so to 
say, betrothed publicly, and their marriage was to 
be celebrated immediately, when one afternoon, as 
Mary was returning alone from a short walk with 
a friend, whom she had only left for a few minutes, 
some one called her by name; she knew the voice 
too well. On the common scheme of novels she 
should have fainted, but she did nothing of that 
kind. She heard James Marvyns story and told 
herown. They met repeatedly. She did not deny 
now that she loved him. She did not cease to 
regret the tale which she had heard, but she 
could not go back from her word to a good man, 
whose heart that would break, and she besought 
her old lover not to tempt her more. 

‘These passages are powerfully and vividly 
painted in The Miuister’s Wooing, and it appears to 
us that James Marvyn had the best of the argu- 
ments, but his reasoning might have come to 
nought, or only to sorrow if Candace and the dress- 
maker employed on Miss Scudder’s business had 
not interfered. ‘The latter is an admirable 
character, admirably drawn, a perfect jewel of a 
milliner, who undertakes as a member of Dr H.s 
congregation, and a strong supporter of his». ecial 
views, at the suggestion of Candace to teli’ him 
the state of the case, for as Candace remarked, 
even good men occasionally require to be told the 
truth. The consequenee was that the Doctor also 
considered his duty, and had a long negotiation, a 
night of regrets and a morning of decision, when 
calling for the two principals in the case, and Mrs, 
Scudder, with the Bible open before him, he as- 
tonished all parties by the rejection of bis be- 
trothed bride. Yet the Doctor made no secret of 
the wrench at his heart. Nay he even made an 
ingenious argument in favour of the decision which 
he had taken. Some sorrow must be carried by 
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one of the two parties, in the betrothal, Mary or | 


himself, and he as the stronger of the two, should 
bear the burden. Mary dissented from the 
Doctor’s opinions for the first time in her life, and 
desired to go forward with the sacrifice. She 
neither, however, put it in the form of a sacrifice 
nor concealed her old sentiments, but Mary would 
have fulfilled her bargain, and discharged her duty, 
without murmuring, although not without thinking, 
only Dr. H. refused to marry her, and in that position 
what could she do better than arrange with the 
younger lover since she was to marry somebody. 

James Marvyn had been saved from the wreck 
of the Monsoon, and got into a most profitable 
connexion thereby. He had written to Mary, but 
his letters never reachea her, being by some means 
lost on the long way to Newport. He also be- 
came, or he was already, in accord with Dr. H. in 
religious matters, and grew into an earnest sup- 
porter of his views. Also he did not return home 
so poor as shipwrecked sailors generally do, but he 
proceeded to the erection of a large house near 
Newport. James aud Mary Marvyn are dead now, 
but the house they inhabited might have been 
known to many readers of course, anda happy and 
useful life was that of the New England girl when 
she became a matron. Her French friend sent her 
letters from her chateau in the South of France, 
where she lived also happily with ber husband, 
when Colonel Barre, who had lived to be by others 
detested, was “dead and gone.”” When he was 
forgotten in the States, a gentleman travelling over 
the country came to the little cemetery where men 
had buried the heartless politician, and he had a 
stone placed upon his grave. It contained the name 
ofthe grave’s tenant, and the initials of the gentle- 
man. They were those of the French lady’s son. 
The woman’s love had not died out quite when the 
respect of all others disappeared. 

Doctor H. had in process of time another wooing. 
It throve better than the first. He married a 
woman near to his own period of life, and having 
lived respected, died, doubtless with the sorrow of 
many around him at his departure. Might we 
hope that he either married Priscilla, the dress- 
maker, or Mrs. Scudder. History is silent on the 
subject, and we can only hope. 

‘he narrative is not enlivened by the excite- 
ment or harrowing interest of the eveuts, For 
the heroine they are sad, and yet sorrows of the 
same nature are so common that men and women 
heed them not, except when their own hearts sorrows. 
A single storm in October, as “ the ships come 
home,”’ will make hundreds of them. As time 
wears on a skin gathers over the wound. It may 
have left a mark, yet it is not visible to the naked 
eye. The heroine may not always be iu want, still 
because “Auld Robin Grey” is true to nature 
it is a popular song of sorrow; expanded a little, 
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youth has gone from them for ever, living on ig 
the discharge of duties, and all seems fres\ aud 
healthful to the outer worlt. Mary Scudder js a 
guileless and a sweet character—one conceived 
easily but difficult to paint in the minute strokes 
of its daily life. The Widow Scudder is a more 
uncommon personage—for it is not easy to plot 
and scheme out negotiations of this nature with- 
out a sparkle of earth’s gold in them. Dr. H. js 
a more common man than many readers may 
suppore, both in his daily martyrdom for principle 
and right, and his one testimony for truth on his 
morning of decision, for verily there is a perfect 
cloud of witnesses. 

Mrs. Stowe, in “The Minister’s Wooing,” has 
had to depend more upon her own genius and 
skill than the excitement or interest of her sub. 
ject. ‘The beauty of minute details in her former 
works was partly hidden by the red intensity of 
their colouring. In the third volume she has 
voluntarily parted with the grander features in her 
anti-slavery narratives, and paints from common 
life a scene wrought into the general history of a 
congregation in a small town. It has nothing in 
it dazzling. Dr. H. is not a brilliant or eloquent 
man, but a thoughtful writer, whose opinions are 
still preached in his volumes. There have becn 
many happily who could have sitten as originals of 
Mary Scudder. ‘The story has little distortion or 
exaggeration, although we anticipate an objection 
of that nature, for the reason that explains many 
of the absurd blunders drawn as illustrations of 
Evangelical character ; in ignorance, but probably 
not in malevolence. 

We cannot anticipate perhaps for “The 
Minister’s Wooing,” the rapid popularity of 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ but it has abiding qualities 
which will long render it a favourite volume, and 
it may carry glimpses of a new sett of characters 
into circles where their springs of life have 
been often misrepresented. The comfort found in 
all these books, written by Mrs. Stowe, is that 
they may be recommended without exception. 
Perhaps that New England farmer's wife, who, 
after she had brought up her family, while poring 
into mathematics, commences with her future 
daughter-in-law, not exactly a girl, to study 
French for the first time; is a very remarkable 
woman; and her opinions on another occasion are 
a little over strong, but they are diluted and made 
right immediately by Candace’s theology. We 
meet no more alluring works than these to all 
classes of readers, and so even the Deacon Brownes, 
the churches’ fairweather friends, we suppose hold 
it matter of thankfulness that they are calculated 
| to make many better and nobody worse. 

“The Minister's Wooing ’’* is a beautiful aud 
illustrated volume, likely enough to have a sale 
towards “ the coming season ” for the purpose of 








brought to the edge of the catastrophe and cut / the old ‘‘annuals;” but there is also another 


off there in “The Minister’s Wooing.’ From 


the same and similar causes there are many hearts 
not broken, but cracked, and the silvery ring of 





edition, forming a very cheap book for more 
general circulation. 
_ * London: Sampson, Lowe and Co, 
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TWO 


We accummulate in a few months a number of 
little volumes in verse, many of them harmless 
contributions to the comfort of paper-makers and 
printers, and others accomplishing that purpose, 
but destined also to better objects. In the pre- 
sent parcel of claims upon our pages there are two 
volumes which belong decidedly to the latter 


editions which some of Tennvson’s works have 
reached—“ what do they teach?’ It is difficult 
to answer the obtrusive question, for we really do 
not know. The first of these two volumes has the 
merit of plain teaching.* The poct has an object, 
and there is no difficulty concerning it. His 
volume contains several minor poems, chiefly con- 
nected with the scenes and sufferings of the 
Crimean war, and very beautiful; and the name of 
the larger poem explains so far its nature. The 
arguments may not be original, but many of their 
illustrations are fresh and vivid. The subject 
scarcely admits original reasonings, but they may 
be presented in different colours and turned into 
different forms, so as to have an original character 
in these particulars. Without following the train 
of reasoning or mentioning its links we will quote 
some of them, not so clear however in fragments as 
in their proper place. The first is a consequence 
from astronomical studies, and there is in the con- 
cluding lines the poetry of truth. 


Those brilliant witnesses have told their tale, 

Say, shall not their’s nor reason’s speech prevail ? 

Ay, mortal ! if one ‘‘ san’s one chario:” needs 

Immortal hands to guide its fiery steeds, 

Thiok of the arm, that stretch’d though space can tame, 
A thousand rushing globes of living flame. 

Think of thy soul, too, which, unwearied flies 
Out-stepping time, and treads the distant skies, 
Greatest is he of the creating hand, 

Thou can’st not make, bat thon can’st understand. 


“Tis but a feeling,” cries the sceptic, ‘‘ sprung ”"— 
From what? The sentence dies upon his tongue, 
Yes, tis a feeling, reason born, and springs 

From gazing on a mightier life of things, 

Than man can meddle with: and sceptic! speak, 
What but mere feeling makes thy faith so weak ? 
So Pride oft leads discarsive minds astray 

When largest errors make the most display ; 

Else surely thou, and all men were agreed 

That soul and body differ far indeed ; 

That the great thoughts which smote thee gazing there, 
Into the constellation spangled air, 

Were, not mere modes of finer matter, such 

As sight can fix, or fecling taste and touch, 

Or, if thy mind, not travelling by degrees 

From stage to farther stage, but, loving ease, 

Hath to its journey’s end at once been brought, 
And reached conelusions unconvey'd by thought, 
Hard is our task to make a child of doubt 

Believe on reasons who dissents without. 


As we propose nothing more than to point out. 


the character of the poen.s, we need not follow the 





* Footpaths Between Two Worlds and other Poems, by 
Patrick Scott. London: Bell and Daldy 1 vol., p. 255, 








POETS. 


line of logic in verse; but in the second extract 
there is an acknowledgment of the dark truth that 
men can occasionally perhaps not slay conscience 
but cast it into a deep trance, and the yet darker 
truth that it may be benumbed and twisted into 
not only consent but participation of wrong. 


| Bat ah! too often this celestial guest 


class. A very sensible question was put by one ! That comes, anbidden, to each human breast, 


writer recently, envious perhaps of the many — 


And there repeats unto the Spirit's ear, 
The things it heard within its native sphere, 


| Meets not alone with insult, long and rade, 
_ And shrinks to silence and to solitude ; 


But lives to find that wordly wants and ways, 
Assaulting sneers, and undermining praise, 

And all warp'd views and passions which o’er ride 
The will of man, have bent it to their side ; 

Have spoilt its early likings ; made it lose 

The memory of its Father’s house, and choose 
Meekly to love where once it taught, and end 

By seeing vice no longer in a friend 

Yes, through the world, from where th’ equator glows 
On either boundary to eternal snows, 

This power exists, in stature more or less, 

Beset by dross, or clothed in varying dress, 

Yet when "tis lodged in bosoms dark and rade, 
May urge to ill, as well as guide to good, 

And make the man unblest with genuine light, 
Do greater wrong when sure that he is right. 


We do not doubt that the first and second lines : 
and the last line, with that preceding it of the 
next extract would be deemed highly ideal if read 
inthe “ Idylls,” and indeed there are lines closely 
resembling the first and second of the following 
quotation in that work. The “* Footpaths” were pab- 
lished before the “ Idylls,’’ and so there is no con- 
nexion between the passages. 


False pearls of faith were often strung like lies 

On golden threads of truth by men half wise. 

How strange the wish, that, ancient as the san, 
Into three parts would cleave the mighty One. 

So strange to reason, yet so felt by all 

That the thought came at more than reason’s call. 
In the cold north, red east, and sober west, 

It filled the Grecian mind, the Seythian breast. 
What though the Brahmin clubs three heads to load 
One human neck, and cries “ Behold your God !” 
Idol, or sywbol—whichsoe’er it be— 

Whense sprang the thought of triple Deity ? 

And then to show the bondage more distinct, 

By which live falsehood to dead truth is linked, 
O’er the gross form of this triparite scheme, 

In single essence Brahm is set supreme ; 

An inaccessible power, ill-understood, 

Diffused through an eternal solitude. 

Thus some mis-shapen cloud, light fringed, may yet 
Recall the glory of a sun that’s set. 


The prevalence of this opinion is traceable pro- 
bably to tradition, leaving the impression that it is 
part of the patriarchal theology rather than any 
instinctive notion remaining in and springing out 
of the human mind, although in either way it is 
equally remarkable, and almost equally valuable ; 
but we made the quotation not for its logic or its 


bearing as an evidence of any opinion, but for its 


poetry. Passing over many pages, for the poet 
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652 POETS AND POETRY. 


does not exhaust but touches many of the argu- 
ments, we reach the most important and the 
least considered, it may be because the least known 
by those who need to be convinced of the first ele- 
ments of religion—the rooted faith in simple and 
trusting minds; and in minds of the most analy- 
tical and strongest stamp, but both too honest to 
deceive or seek to be deceived at the hour when 
deception would be useless. 


On a low couch within a noiseless room, 

Where the broad light is half subdued to gloom, 
There lies a youthful sufferer, fair e’en now, 

With wasted form and overladen brow. 

Friends stand around her, stunn’d by more than fears, 
And by a grief that think’s too much for tears. 

Sad, sad the scene! while all without is gay— 

The small bird singing to the cheerful day, 

Flowers breathing sweetly, while Heaven steep’d in glow, 
Spans the green earth that lies in light below. 

But there within! the atmosphere of death ! 

The aching gaze, worn cheek, and struggling breath ; 
For she, who would survive if Love could save, 

Will soon be sunk from fondness in the grave. 

But while strong hearts are rent, and men bemoan, 
She weeps not, sighs not, shakes not—she alone ; 
Strange that ia life unto her timid ear 

The slightest sound came laden with a fear, 

Warm fancies fed her eager mind, which still 

Saw in each scene some boding shade of ill, 

While strong excitement in her vivid brain, 
Stretch’d every thought until it grew to pain. 

Bat now, how great that change which meets their eyes, 
Weak in herself, yet brave in Heaven she lies ; 

No doubt disturbs, no fears at life’s still close, 

With hints of evil break her mind’s repose; 

Faith quiets Nature’s strife within the breast, 

And gusty passions settle into rest. 

Thus when of old the Spirit of the blast 

Swept with wild wing the waters as he pass’d 

The Prince of Peace above the billows trod, 

And their rage sank beneath the feet of God. 


The extract shows the common characteristic of 
the poem—a quiet narrative, without any effort to 
employ remarkable expressions or say anything 
very striking, and therefore more artistic ; still its 
lines contain the embodiment of grand truths, in 
brief and memorable words, not apparently studied 
—though that may be the result of painful study 
—but there as if no other could be found, and the 
writer could not help their use. The ten lines we 
copy next close the poem. It might have ended 
better with the sixth. ‘The practical application 
is hardly so necessary in a poem as in a@ sermon. 
Very beautiful and easily remembered is the idea 
expressed in the six lines. The drops are almost 
colourless by themselves, but the sun shines upon 
them, and they become rich in hues gorgeous, such 
as no painter could trace, differing as their positions 
in the arch of splendour are varied. 

The sons of Christ are like the drops that glow, 

To bend the rain-cloud’s world embracing bow ; 
Each in itself with heavenly lustre bright, 

Lends to one shapely form its little light, 

Till the vast arch, expanding to the skies, 

Speaks hope to Earth, and points to where it lies. 
Mortal ! if thus thou liv’st, Heaven-prompted here, 
Small in thyself, and bounded in thy sphere, 


Yet with a love no weakness can impair, 
Death may be pain, bat need pot be despair, 





The second of the two volumes is named 
“ Lorrin and other Poems.”* Lorrin is the name 
of an idle gentleman, with some means, and little 
concern in this busy world of ours; but on that 
account, just for want of work, very miserable and 
morbid, who sees society in a shaking state, and 
getting fast to ruin ; until he loves, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, when the earth, and all therein, becomes 
brighter; and he, seeing society through a different 
coloured glass, becomes not badly satisfied with the 
world. So Mr. Coster means to teach us that we 
see things, through our own state, dark or light, 
as that may be, and this is partly true. It is diffi- 
cult to convince a busy and prosperous man not 
that there is not misery, for he sees that, butthat 
in the world there exists any large proportion of 
wretchedness. 

Lorrin becomes known to us by the return of 
the poet from Australia, They were old school- 
fellows, and the miserable man sends for the tra- 
veller to comfort his idleness for atime. As there 
is no story to tell in Lorrin, we take quotations 
from it with no other purpose than was served by 
quoting from the “ Footpaths between the two 
Worlds,’ namely, to show that there is poetry. 
The first relates the poets’ thoughts in distant lands, 
aud his return home— 

In Australasian bush, 

And ’neath the green crown of the lofty palm, 

These dreams had followed me. The past became 

Each day more beautiful. I often vowed 

Within my heart that when I wandered back 

To scenes familiar, I would nevermore 

Desert them for a roving joy. I watched 

Long for a day propitious; at the last 

It dawned and pointed out the road I sought ; 

Then on the neck of opportunity 

I flung the restless rein of my resolve ; 

Shod with the wind, my steed flew o’er the sea 

Till England’s shore was touched. Oh, what a cheer 

Rang in the sunset when the clear white cliffs 

Of home were first descried! Cry after cry 

Sprang up into the clouds. The weary sun 

Tarned on his couch of fire, and listened long, 

Ere, cartained in with crimson smoke, he slept 

Dreaming of queenly moons and courtier stars. 

What clasping of the hands! What bated breath ! 

What sweet redeeming tears in callous eyes! 

What wild congratulations on the air ! 

It was an hour that stands up in my life 

Like soaring mountains, whose colossal shade 

Reaches the daisies on my undag grave. 

Within its shadow I shall walk till death. 

The preceding lines contain poetry, limning feel- 
ings and truths in ever-green ideas; and the fol- 
lowing are descriptive—a style in which Mr. 
Coster revels, and errs while he enjoys himself, for 
he has given us, in his pictures of vegetation, the 
laburnum in flower, and the wheat yellowing to 
harvest at the same date ; but they are not coutem- 
porancous events in ordinary seasons. Except in 
a little confusion of sammer and autumn, which 
blend certainly together towards the end of July, 
his flower and fruit paintings are complete and 
pleasing likenesses. ahaa 
. By George T, Coster, London: W. Kent and Co, 1 vol. 

pp. 130, 
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From ’mong the grass, 
The roadside’s frill of green, there gladly peeped 
The speedwell, with its gently azured eye, 
Ihe wild rose, robed in dew, its slender bud 
Leant on the balmy bosom of each breeze, 
Whose warm embracing arms thrilled every flower, 
And made full many a bad blush iato bloom, 
The woodbine hung its bugles in the hedge 
Which fairy lips had blown within the night. 
How cool the wind, fresh from its musings long, 
Deep in the green aisles of sweet-smelling woods 
Where cloistered violets live! Above I heard 
The quivering music of the lyric lark, 
Whose birth is in the common field, whose song 
And life are spent among the golden clouds. 


It is an easily reported circumstance that two 
geutlemen, once acquainted, but long parted, met 
and shook hands at a garden gate ; still the author 
of Lorrin niakes a good deal out of it. 


As when a runner with a stifling gasp 

Leaps to the goal, then staggers to the ground, 
That swims beneath him, while the air exults 

With the congratulations of a realm ; 

As when a conqueror, who had built a name 
Upon a nation’s blood, has cities torn 

Up by their ancient roots, and on his sword 
Iiung bleeding empires, rides adown the streets, 
He trod as boy, now packed with shouting crowds, 
Whose myriad voices mingle into one 

Of wild admiring welcome, sees them not, | 

Nor hears their voice, although he seems to hear, 
But is as those who dream, so’tis with those 
Whose hearts are one, although stern years have stood 
Between them like a foe, when first they greet, 
Grasp eager hands and press quick questions how, 


And if the author has any fault in this matter, it 
belongs to the class of redundance. He throws 
away images rather too freely, like a man casting 
shillings round him, when pence would be satisfac- 
tory. 

The morbid fellow, Lorrin, speaks, not yet in 
love in the next extract ; and being an idle per- 
son, who did little to attract notice on himself, he 
may have believed that he was a worm working on 
a coral reef, and been mistaken; but that has no- 
thing to do with the poetry in its literary capa- 
city. 


Ife who to Hamon will not bow the head, 
Does more to hur! pride from her haughty seat 
Than he whose only weapon 1s a word. 

In sooth we've fallen on an age of talk; 

We halloo to each other of reform, 

And make the shouts suffice. Nearer the stars 
The world is lifted up by noble lives. 

It is the men who in the silence work, 

Nor seek the notice of the vulgar eye, 

That, like the coral insect unobserved 

Piling the reef and building with its death 
Isles bright as Paradise and strong to face 

The storm of centuries, lift up the age 

Above the idle froth and foam of time. 

A simple, earnest life, that tireless toils, 

Is music in God’s ear, and with its song 

Can hash the thunders of the thousand creeds. 
Say who is greater, he with coward heart 

Who from the harp strings plucks a glowing strain 
Of war and glory, or the soldier stern, 

Who having stood the shock of clashing arms, 
And the red rush of death, comes back with smoke 
Of battle round him and with gaping wounds, 
To tell in ragged unconnected speech 


LORRIN AND OTHER POEMS. 
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The deeds of flame and blood, ’tis always thas,— 

The would be martyr in the pause of peace, 

When persecution rises, clad in fire, 

Straight hides dismayed, or gives to God the lie, 

While the weak shrinking girl in calmness goes 

Up to the stake as t’were a throne. If now 

The Marian days of martyrdom retarved 

Many a boasting voice would disappear, 

While from the silence a vast host would haste 

To feed the fires. 

Many persons like Lorrin imagine that they do 
gocd service just by meditation without labour, 
and believe that they help to build a paradise by 
supposing that it should exist. He did nothing 
but spend his income, payable half-yearly; yet he 
also could say — 


*T ween rich and poor there’s a dark reckoning day 
To dawn. There is a catalogue of wrongs 
Which ages have been writing, which an hour 
May blot for ever out with blood, 


We believe in nothing of this kind in reference 
to this Jand, with which Lorrin appears alone to 
have been acquainted. Nobody cares for blood 
here, or none, in any number, that could effect a 
reign of terrcr. People don’t want blood. It is 
useless. What they want are work, wages, educa- 
tion, and better homes. We rather take the 
opinion of a rough song than the nervous idler’s 
miserable theory. 

Say what you will, and say what you can 

I hold it whate’er may befall, 


And ny faith is as firm as can dwell in a maa, 
That "tis a brave world after all! 


Each morning the sunshine looks out of the east, 
There’s hope for the great and the small ; 

And joy that descends to the lowest and least ; 
It is a brave world after all! 


Tell not of the storm—in a rainbow it go 

Of the cloud for it rises to fal) ; 

Of the thorn—it rejoices to hide ’neath the rose; 
Oh ’tis a brave world after all! 


So say what you will, and say what you can 
The word I will never recall ; 

For my faith is as firm as can dwell in a man, 
That tis a brave world after all! 


Lorrin’s visitor was not possessed with the fatal 
gift of an annuity. He was obliged to arise and 
gird himself up once more for work, So they 
bade farewell, and, in going through that duty, 
Lorrin said to his friend— 


I sm wretched to the core, 
The grave were Paradise to me. 


Five years afterwards he was cured by love and 
marriage, and formed a different cpinion of the 
grave, but meantime we learn, incidentally, that 
the poet wandered to India, and what he saw there, 
is compressed within & few lines— 


War rose in flame, and hurried like a flead 

Across the shaking realm. She drained her cup 
Brimmed with the crimson wine of slaughter. High 
She raised her torch and fired the towers of strength ; 
And venerable victories, grey renowns, 

Within the angry light grew young agaia, 

Then Treachery trod in silence through the night, 
And whispered, “ Let us take them in their dreams !’ 
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The sacred blood of woman, for all time, 

Blotted the page of history, War rose,— 

I followed on her track; her deathfal march 
Spread devastation, like a broom of fire 

Sweeping away a prairie! Now Defeat 
Clatched at our Standards, and now Victory 
Stood beckoning on the threshold of an hour, 
And when the triamphs came that eased the heart 
Of a far nation, in the joy I shared. 


Somebody else may have written — 
a broom of fire 
Sweeping away a prairie. 

This figure is so natural that it may have oc- 
curred to another mind, but our memory is bad, 
and cannot recall the idea—a very lasting and red 
thought. We notice a prevalent tendency in 
modern poetry. The two volumes named in this 
number deserve permanence. They have many 
lasting ideas, and their authors have an indis- 
putable claim to the fame and name of poets. 
Unconsciously they come to the same conclusion 
on a grand topic: from the battle-field “ corpse 
strewn, and the half-closed chamber of death.” It 
is a characteristie of modern poctry that it draws 
its images out from eternity, directs its readers 
upwards, and almost strives to penetrate the veil. 


’Twas sunset. The last cannon’s voice was hushed ; 
The foe were scattered like the flying dust 

Before a stormy wind. With sickening gaze 
War’s children, sleeping on their bed of blood. 
They’d met the bursting morn with glowing eyes, 
Hopes with glad voices singing victory, 

High playing pulses, human hearts that gave 
Response to battle’s call ; but now they lay 

In ghastly silence; or upon the air 

The painful cry of some fast-ebbing soul. 

I sat apart with thoughts that hover round 


TO ARABELLA GODDARD. 








| and has fled from the present. 





The bitter flower of death. I thought “If life 
Ended its race on earth, and could not leap, 


TO 


I. 
I saw thee once—lI see thee now—- 
Thy pure young face, thy noble mien, 
Thy truthful eyes, thy radient brow, | 
All childlike, lovely, and serene— 
Rapt in harmonious visions proud, 
Unconscious of the audient crowd. 








, Like a hot horse, with battle in his blood 


And thunder in his mane, the hedge of death 

Into the blissful fields that stretch beyond, 

Life were a curse.” I gazed with dreaming eyes, 
And saw a carrion bird swoop on the dead, 

Bury its beak in flesh, and gorge its craw 

With a warm heart. My mate soul quivered e’en 
Down to its lowest roots. “The dead are dead, 
God heeds them not,” I heard a voice within: 
Then Faith woke, seized her sword, and slew the doubts 
That lay siege to man’s immortality :— 

“ Ere from the chambers of eternity 

The worlds were seat like children, God had seen 
In the untrodden fatare each man’s grave. 

In us there lives his breath. He who would build 
The world on chance knows little of himself: 

Has hushed the deep voice of his soul for God, 
Which goes up ever like a lost child’s wail, 

Who only can cry ‘ Father!’ through his tears.” 


Perhaps we might object to the idea of vaultin 
over the “hedge of death” into the blissful fields 
beyond, since in the first place one cannot be said 
to vault over where they must go with or without 
their will, and second that the fields may not be 
blissful ; and we do not consider the minor poems 
in Lorrin equal to the principal poem, like those 
in Mr. Scott’s volume; but both works contain 
many passages that would be copied and admired 
in many columns, if they were supported by the 
name of the poet laureate or some fashionable 
author ; and both refute the idea that good and 
pleasing poetry is a gift that belonged to the past, 
Many men have 
built for themselves a name and raised a pillar on 
smaller grounds than these volumes yield. They 
promise future excellence doubtless in the common 
language applicable in such cases, but it is pleasing 
and preferable that they only thus promise for the 


' future what they afford in the present. 


ARABELLA GODDARD. 


II. 
I heard thee, when the instrument, 
Possest and quickened by thy soul, 
Impassioned and intelligent 
Responded to thy full control 
With ali the treasures of its dower, 
Its sweetest and its grandest power 


III. 
I saw and heard with such delight 
As rarely charms our lower sphere : 
Blind Milton would not miss his sight, 
All grandeur voiced thus to his ear ; 
Beethoven in that face would see 
All unbeard, noble harmony. 





CREPUSCULUS. 
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DR. CUMMING’S “GREAT TRIBULATION, 


Da Cummine has, more than many authors, the 
art of popularising his subjects, and bringing them 
oat at the right time. He was distinguished ori- 
inally as a lecturer on Romanism, and being drawn 


into the study of prophecy in that controversy, he 


ed with it to the completion of the existing 
dispensation. The inquiry is perfectly legitimate, 
although the best commentators approach it with 
arxiety, and tread carefully over the ground; but 
the greater part of them forget that dates and ful- 
flments of prophecy will never be clear until the 
events have passed—for this condition is essential 
to the existence of prophecy, and we may. therefore 
be assured that it has been provided. If the his- 
tory of the future could be ‘oil like the history of 
the past, it would not serve its purpose ; for poli- 
ticians would shape their proceedings to its fulfil- 
ment, and we should want the evidence of its 
origin derived from this fact that rulers seldom 
seek to mould their policy in consistence with 
prophecy. Exceptions have occurred. The name 
of the founder of the Medo-Persian empire was 
mentioned before his birth, and a work assigned to 
him ; while the founder of the Grecian empire was 
described minutely, according to Jewish traditions, 
which allege that the High Priest used the pro- 
phecies as a means of gaining the monarch’s good 
will to Jerusalem.. Josiah the King was named, 
and his work assigned, in the days of Jeroboam, 
and there are European nations described minutely 
in Ezekiel. 

An end of the present condition of the world 
will come; and at various stages of its history 
men have believed that its last hour was close at 
hand. Its utter destruction was commonly ex- 
pected among intelligent Christians at a period not 
very remote; but there are not many who now 
suppose that the earth will be obliterated from the 
planetary system. It will be subjected to great 
changes, but its absolute destruction is not ex- 
pected by any commentator of respectable standing 
in modern times. These changes must be so great 
that. they are described by Scriptural terms which 
seem equivalent to destruction, because they are 
essential to renovation. 

Prophecy foretells the germs of events combin- 
ing magnificent changes in the circumstances and 
number of the earth’s population, that could only 
occur by miraculous interposition, out of the 
range of providential government, within several 
centuries. We admit that population would increase 
with a rapidity of which we have no idea, if sana- 
tory measures were adopted generally. Hitherto 
the labourer has been more than adequate for the 
work; and life, human life, has been the least 
valuable commodity in civilised communities — 
unless the labourer be either a serf or a slave, and 
then he is ordinarily equal, and sometimes superior, 
in price to a horse. No great reason existed, 





| therefore, in civilised communities, to preserve life, 


except God’s commandment—often deemed a small 
reason; and in many districts efforts have been 
made to prevent the increase of population. It is 
unnecessary to mention, on this subject, the infan- 
ticides of China or of India, when the ordinary 
proceedings of parochial authorities in England 
present a miserable outline of infanticide, calling 
for investigations from which the heart recoils ; 
when in Scotland we know that great proprietors 
of land, and great proprietresses, have often pre- 
vented and punished marriages on their estates ; 
when the bills of mortality prove that more than 
half of the deaths annually im large towns are those 
of children under five years of age; and when few 
men expect deliverance from all these frightful 
horrors until they show, as it can be shown, that 
the State could make no more valuable investment 
than in the means of preserving life; that in no- 
thing else is the great reward in the keeping of 
God's commandments more apparent, richer in all 
time, and all returns derivable in and from time. 

As population increased at a rate that could not, 
in a thousand years, make the desert be glad, re- 
build the old waste places, and plant the wilderness 
with the roses of cottage gardens and cottage 
homes, the commentators, who believed themselves 
on the eve of a great day, referred these prophecies 
to the millennium for their fulfilment, and the 
introduction of the millennial period to some time 
subsequent to the great tribulation among all 
nations. 

Again, a number of them, both in the English 
and the Scotch churches, have adopted the idea of 
the personal reign of the Redeemer on earth, as a 
means that entirely obviates any doubts regarding 
the possibility of accomplishing certain objects 
within a fixed and short time—for by this expla- 
nation we come to an end of present discipline, 
even, we should reverently say, of the exercise of 
faith, as commonly understood, and enter upon an 
entirely new state. It is perhaps necessary, in 
connexion with this subject, to remind some of 
these writers that their arguments appear to limit 
the power of the Spirit, who worketh even now in 
the world—although that is only in appearance, 
originating in an earnest and occasionally rapid 
style of controversial writing; for even on these 
topics a controversial nature cannot be entirely 
subdued ; as no other men, we believe, would more 
anxiously repudiate that error. In their argument 
they do not allege that great changes might not 


say that the employment of certain meaus has been 
revealed, and that the personal reign of the Re- 
deemer on earth will occur, in incomes with 


' Scripture. The statement, if true, ends contro- 


versy—only there are many persons who do not 
see the announcement in the texts. Differences 
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of this nature are traceable to a peculiarity in pro- 


phetical passages. The same prophecy, and the 
same words, apply often to different and distant 
events. Dr. Cumming himself, in one of his lec- 
tures in this work—the tenth—on the words 
contained in Matthew xxiv. 34, “‘ This generation 
shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled,”’ 
furnishes a curious example of the errors originat- 
ing in a forgetfulness of this peculiarity. He holds 
that Strauss, the German critic, who is deemed 
the originator of the mythical, or, as it is perversely 
called, the “rational” school of interpretation, and 
such different men as Barnes, or, in another gene- 
ration, Matthew Henry, were wrong in applying 
the word genea to the men then alive. Strauss held 
that, by this meaning, he had found error ; because, 
undoubtedly, all the things mentioned in the 
chapter had not occurred when that generation 
passed away, forasmuch as many of them have not 
occurred yet. Dr. Cumming agrees therefore with 
Stier, an Evaugelical German critic, and with the 
Dean of Canterbury, that the word employed means 
not a generation of men but a race of men, The 
Jewish race, according to this interpretation, form 
those who will not pass away as a distinct people 
until all these things be fulfilled. Both parties, 
according to the peculiarity which we have men- 
tioned, are correct in a limited sense. The word 
employed means a generation, a race, duration, or 
time. It is probably employed in Matthew xxiv. 
34 in order toa fulfilment in all its three meanings. 
Its first and narrow meaning was accomplished in 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish State 
by Titus and Vespasian, during the existence of 
that generation of men to whom the words were 
spoken. It will be fulfilled in other events before 
the Jewish nation, as a nation, pass away into a 
larger nation, and Ephraim shall no more vex 
Judab. As respects all the events foretold by our 
Lord, “‘time”’ itself will not pass away until they 
be fulfilled; and the last meaning of the word, rich 
as it is in meaning, will be exhausted when all 
tribes “shall see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory,’’ and 
time shall be no more. The prophecy will then 
be completely fulfilled in the perfect exhaustion of 
the word. Even as relates to many death will be 
swallowed up in victory, so time will be swallowed 
up in eternity. 

We are prepared to hear on this subject, as we 
have heard on others, that the word should have 
been plain. It is plain. It could not be plainer, 
but a prophecy, as has been already remarked, is 
couched usually in language that becomes clear in 
the event, aud is only rendered clear by that sure 
criticism or its approach. The Greek gexea is 
translated in nearly al] versions of Scripture as a 
generation, but it was not left to German or even 
modern criticism to point out its distinctive fea- 
tures. The old English commentators were quite 
equal to the critical investigation of Greek and 
' Hebrew, but when they got into an interpretation 
of avy word they seldom improved the rendering. 
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In “The Critica Sacra,’’ by Edward Leigh, of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, of which the third editiog 
was printed in 1650, the meaning of the Greek 
word is given thus— 

Natio, progenies, zetas, genus, seculam, often. It answers 
an Hebrew word which signifieth generationem, gtatem 
tempus vitw@ quo homo peregrinatur in mando Genesis yij, 1 
and J5-16. Pro gente usurpatur, Matthew xxiv. 34 
Significat genea. Hebrao Dor respondens, Matthew xxiii, 96 
ejus wtatis homines. 


It is evident that the author was thinking then 
of the English translations of the Scripture, but in 
a Latin note he adds— 


Occasionally it is taken for an age, and sometimes for the 
nation or the race, as in Matthew. 


From which we may infer that Leigh had the idea 
subsequently taught by Stier and others, that the 
word in Matthew really meant nation or race. In 
mentioning at another place “ Dor respondens ” 
to which he alludes in the preceding extract, he 
interprets it as— 

Duratio, setas, generatio, secalum, tempus vite humane; 


et per synecdochen homines quibuscum quis vivit, Aretatem 
sig: durabilem. 


And in a note he writes :— 


Dor Hiebrais ut genea Grecis durationem significat sive 
tempora quze mensurz sunt durationis. 


It is not necessary we believe to quote ancient 
commentators to show that that word was held by 
them applicable to race, or that in an enlarged 
sense it meant a dispensation—a duration—time 
itself; but as a curious point in literary inquiry 
we may observe that explanations now assigned to 
critics of modern days, are found to be very old 
sometimes. It may not be improper to note how- 
ever, the inference from the passage that the Jews 
as a separate nation or race will pass away after the 
occurrence of certain cyents. The mere sup- 
position would distract all the interpretations of the 
school to which Dr. Cumming belongs—and it is 
a school of very worthy men, whose dreams we do 
not desire to interrupt particularly, because events 
will interrupt them. Still the second part of the 
prophecy will occur probably. No doubt it will 
occur if the idea be correct that there exists any 
such second part. 

Errors of interpretation frequently arise in 
consequence of forgetfulness that a prophecy may 
have contracted, enlarged, and larger fulfilments ; 
through which, difficulties will arise in the path of 
those who insist on giving only one meaning to 
certain words, 

Dr, Cumming’s work, instead of being a treatise 
on an event as we anticipated, is a series of dis- 
cursive and disjointed lectures on a multitude of 
topics, all bearing doubtless less or more towards 
the grand object contemplated in the volume. It 
would have been better if he had taken the sub- 
stance of these lectures, and arranged them in 4 
consecutive statement. 

He concludes his preface by stating that Lord 
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Daniel viii., that we are approaching the close of 
the present dispensation, should ‘‘make secular 
writers suspect that there is ground of investiga- 
tion, not matter for merriment and invective, in so 
sacred and interesting subjects of study.” 

Secular writers may not always agree with Dr. 
Cumming, and someof them may mention his opinions 
with a little merriment or a sharp sneer; but as a 
cass there may be some men amongst us who do 
not turn prophecy into merriment. ‘The country 
would be in a wretched condition, if the exceptions 
were not so numerous as to be rather the rule. 
Dr. Cumming must know surely that there are 
palpits where his opinions are met with a sneer ; 
and as forming a small portion of the press—one 
item in the mass—we think the pulpit would do 
wisely to abstain from sneers at the press; or 
censures which are inapplicable except in a con- 
tracted sense. 

We disagree, for example, with Dr. Cumming’s 
minute condescensions on dates; exactly as we 
have disagreed with other people’s certificate of 
details, because we reverence the subject and seek 
to see nothing that is Soriptural exposed to sueers. 

Dr. Cumming recalls in this volume what he 
had previously said, that the last vial began, in all 
probability, to be poured out iu 1848, “ from which 
time to 1867 we may expect to feel its intensest 
effects.”’ As it is poured into the air, he says that 
disease is prevalent, ihat “the medical treatment 
which was proper some ten years ago is not ap- 
plicable now,” that physicians frequently “ remark 
some change, probably in the air, or its ozone, or its 
electricity. . . . followed by a weakening of the 
springs of life ;’’ and he adds, “ there is at present 
an area accumulation and intensity of morbitic 
agencies in the air which no previous year has 
witnessed.” These may be correct descriptions 
but general mortality has not increased. Dr. Cam- 
ming says :— 

Disease, during the last ten years, has steadily struck with 
destructive blight the potato and the vine, men and cattle, 
with a force and frequency surely unusual; and the only ex- 
planation scientific investigation has arrived at, is just that 
stated in prophecy as the effect of the last vial, a morb:fic 
taint or influence in “the air.” I do not say there never 
was before cholera, or diptheria, or miasma destructive of 
vegetable life; but surely these influences, all of them the 
subjects of prophecy, have recently been developed with an 


intensity, a continuity, and to an extent, and with a con- 
currence, at least most unusual, 


The author forgets that he has assigned the 
commencement of this vial “in all probability to 
1848,” but disease in potatoe fields raged more 
fiercely before than since that year. It was de- 
veloped extensively in 1845; and more terribly in 
1345. Famine and fever followed in the subse- 
quent year, but vegetable health improved in 1848, 
and we remark that it has improved ever since. 

The disease of the vine was more recent. What- 
ever origin may be assigned to these influences 
they are not confined in their destructive power to 
the vine. Mulberry trees have suffered from 
them so mach that in fourteen years our importa- 





tions of raw silks from China have increased seven 
fold and are now over seventy thousand bales per 
annum. 

Cholera and diptheria may appear to be new 
diseases, but old diseases happily have been entirely 
subdued in this country. We have not now 
leprosy, but it once existed even here; the black 
sickness, the sweating sickness, and the plague, 
appear all to have ravaged this land at different 
periods; and for centuries they have been unknown. 

Earthquakes have been common within the years 
named, but not more common and not more 
calamitous in their results than in distant years. 
Intelligence of these calamities is now spread with 
greater percision and rapidity than in former 
periods; and events occurring at the ends of the 
earth which might have been entirely unkuown in 
Britain a hundred years ago, are now chronicled in 
the minutest particular. We should not accept 
therefore these circumstances as important to the 
argument by themselves ; but in conjunction with 
political symptoms; with wars and rumours of 
wars-—we are compelled to admit a certain weight 
in them of circumstantial evidence. The political 
symptoms are patent to all men, and foree them- 
selves on the attention of the most careless. We 
read them in volunteer rifle corps! and the 
general feeling that the nation amid its labours of 
peace, must make preparation for war. Gradually we 
seem to fall into the state of the Jews themselves, 
when they rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, after the 
Jewish captivity; working with weapons by their 
side. Mazzini teaches from political experience 
and instinct the probabilities drawn by Dr. Cum- 
ming and other commentators from Scripture. 


Through all his lectures the author runs in the - 


common rut, believing that the Jews are the entire 
people addressed as Israel; or descendants of the 
Hebrews. The connexion of this subject with the 
description of a temple in the eight chapters which 
close Ezekiel is not apparent, and after having 
read the lecture it is not clearer to us than before. 
However, the author thinks that the prophet 
describes a literal building of stone and other sub- 
jects. He says:— 


I believe that splendid prophecy in the last eight chapters 
of Ezekiel, with its temple, the allocation of the tribes, 
their distribution throughout the land, will be strictly 
realised. 


We do not believe that, although we know that 
this great error is so fearfully Judaising some per- 
sons that they might “strictly” recommence 
sacrifices, “ burnt offerings, and sin offerings, and 
trespass offerings,” with the addenda of altars, 
priests and singers,—and tables for slaughter ; 
and slaughterers in public worship ; yet now there 
is no more sacrifice, no altar, no priest, saving 
Him who hath made one sacrifice for sin ; and has 
now an u 

In order to foree his favourite interpretation, 
Dr. Cumming tells us in this lecture ia respect to 
one passage thus :— 
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“Thea shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they 
shall see the Son of Man.” The word earth is translated 
often in the New Testament “ the land ;” and in many io- 
stances unquestionably refers to the land of Jadea. 


We cannot recall these “many instances” and 
it may be remarked that the land of Judea in New 
Testament times was a small spot, but we proceed 
with the quotation : — 

The epithet “tribes” is not applied to the Gentiles, it is 
the distinctive appellation of the Jews. 

Now there is no reason whatever to believe this 
criticism, for the words originally employed have 
a wide application. They could not be wider, and 
in the passage quoted, as in Revelations i. 7, we 
presume that they refer to men of ali kindreds. 
Yet, if we were to adopt these details, how are we 
to reconcile them with the redivision of the land 
among all the tribes of Israel mentioned expressly 
by name in these closing chapters of Ezekiel. A 
supremacy is even accorded to Joseph (xivii. 13) 
—“ Joseph shall have two portions.” The words 
italicised are in our translation, but not in the 
original. In the forty-eighth chapter, fourth and 
fifth verses, we have the distribution to Joseph of 
two portions—one for Epbraim and one for Ma- 
nasseh, These tribes formed no part of the Jewish 
community in New Testament times. It was 
considerably mixed with Edomites, lineally de- 
scended Hebrews, and a little probably with Sama- 
ritans ; but there is no reason to suppose that the 
ten tribes were so represented in that society as 
to entitle them to the great part of the land accorded 
to them in this passage. Facts of this sort are 
disposed of by the Jewish school with any manner 
of treatment that may be convenient for the im- 
mediate purpose ; but the facts remain unchanged. 
Without their explanation we cannot reach the 
meaning of prophecy, but must go round a circle, 
with truth, in its centre, unknown. The literal 
idea of a temple, applied to the same scene which 
is described in Revelations as a city wherein John 
saw no temple, is inexplicable—unless we adopt 
old Matthew Henry’s suggestion, that “all temple,” 
as in Ezekiel, or “ no temple,” as in Revelations, 
are the same practically; but in that case the 
architectural member of Dr. Cumming’s congrega- 
tion, who has reduced the eight chapters into a 
plan, which has been exhibited in the Doctor’s 
schoolroom, spent his strength for nought, and 
laboured in vain, 

We can only deal with these statements in a 
fragmentary way, because they appear in that form, 
and it is not advantageous—it does not secure 
accuracy. Thus, in the ninth lecture, “ The 
Evening Light,” the author says — 

Let us look into creation. It is really wonderful how 
little we understand of it. The language of the Patriarch 
upon the plains of Shinar is as fresh and applicable to us in 
the present day as it was in his own, when he asked, speak- 
ing of some great philosopher, some proud sciolist— 

Tke author quotes the beautiful language in the 
thirty-eighth chapter of Job; but his transfer of 
Job to the plains of Shinar is not a proceeding that 





THE “ JUDAISING ”’ ERROR. 


| we understand. Job may or may not have see, 
them, or travelled over them, but he did not reside 
upon them, and had perhaps very little business 
in that quarter. Very probably Job was the sixt), 
in descent from Abraham, both on the fathers and 
mother’s side, being the son of Duke Zerah, tie 
son of Reuel, the son of Esau and Bashemath, the 
daughter of Ishmael. In that probability, and j¢ 
is not a weak one, Job was the second king of 
Edom ; and in these days the kingdom was not 
extremely populous ; but however that may have 
been, he was an Idumean. 

Again, in the eleventh lecture, “The Finally 
Saved,’ on the text—*‘ But he that shali endure 
unto the end, the same shall be saved,” we meet 
the following passage :— 


And the world, in the next place, will assail you in the 
shape of Mammon, the God of the age, before whose shrine 
so mach faithfulness, so much justice, so much kindness are 
constantly sacrificed. He will tell you, you mast make haste 
to be rich; thousands are in the race, and you will only 
succeed by putting forth all your strength, and running at 
the very top of your speed. Never care, he will tell you, 
what you trample down ; if your competitor falls, just make 
him a pathway to lift you a little higher, and to help you 
on a little quicker; do not mind cheating, do not mind 
lying, do not mind false advertising, do not mind all sorts 
of deception ; in the words of the Latin poet — 


Rem recte si possis. Si non rem 
Quomodo rem. 


That is—*“ Money ; honestly, if you can get it by honesty; 
but if not, get money at any sacrifice, and at any price.” 


It may not have been necessary to bring the 
Latin poet into this discussion, but as he is there, 
and in a volume of some mark, justice should have 
been done to the terseness of his writing. A 
paraphrase may do in the pulpit, but not in the 
press. “ Moneyrightlyif you can. If not money 
anyhow money,” is the rendering of this line and 
a half. 

Matters of this nature indicate haste; but that 
is hardly permissible in a book under an appalling 
title, designed to open out the shadowing of future 
sorrows and sufferings—for the pages should all 
bear marks of care, and caution, and thought. Yet, 
perhaps, for something gained by caution, much 
might have heen lost in glowing pictures, which 
is obtained. 

The twelfth lecture “ The Last Conflagration,” 
is an imaginative, and at the same time a practical 
painting of a future event in words. We do not 
use the term imaginative with the notion of ficti- 
tious, but because, to a certain extent, any descrip- 
tion of something that has been never seen, must 
be imaginative. The spirit of some parts of this 
lecture is commendable, and of others not cousis- 
tent. Thus, page 142— 


And when again there shall be felt perplexity, nation 
rising up against nation, kingdom against kingdom—France 
with Russia against Austria, and Prussia, and England in 
mortal stroggle ; India in revolt, and China at war with as; 
aod commercial convulsions, pes:ilences, and plagues ia di- 
vers places, they will say, “It is owing to mismanagement, 
red-tapeism, the want of the right man in the right place. 





Drain London, attend to sanitary matters, aad cholera will 
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disappear and disease die out. ave nothing to do with | 
prophecy. Pay no regard to what are predicted in the 
Word of God.” 


This is an extremely unjust passage. Some | 

rsons may hold that there is great mismanage- | 
ment in public affairs, and that the right men are 
not in the right places; and others that sanitary | 
improvements deserve attention, and a great deal | 
more of it than they receive, yet hold prophecy in 
no less reverence than Dr. Cumming. We may 
hold, and say, that Sir R. W. Cardeo and Mr. 
Jeatham should not have been guilty of bribery at 
Gloucester and Wakefield, without disbelieving, or 
even neglecting Scripture. It may be our. opinion 
that the lives of our soldiers should not have been 
wasted by defective cookery in the Crimea, or by 
ignorant tailoring in Oude, without incurring the 
blame, for we cannot thereby incur the guilt, of 
negligence concerning immortal souls—ours and 
theirs. _We may suppose the continuous murder- 
ing of innocents, from actual and personal sin, 
shown by the bills of mortality, and by even more 
saddening disclosures in the metropolitan parishes, 
to be a crime of frightful magnitude, and say so as 
we have opportunity, without being debarred even 
by a man whose denunciation is of no consequence 
on earth, and much less importance, if that were 
possible, in heaven, from the number of those who 
believe in prophetic inspiration and the Scriptures. 
Because we believe them, simply and truly believe, 
we denounce in a humble way the crimes which 
old prophets, in more crushing language than 
wrilers now can or dare use, stigmatized in their 
utterance of blessings on those who considered the 
ease of the poor, and woes to the oppressors. 
Isaiah the prince of prophets, or the Prophet 
Prince, must have been considered a dangerous 
Radical in Jerusalem, and we suppose that priests 
denounced, as a king murdered hia. Jeremiah 
was thrown into a dungeon, because he was not 
only faithful in the delivery of his message regard- 
ing the duty to their Maker and Preserver of the 
king and the people, but also his message respect~- 
ing the mutual duties of governed and governors. 
The passage quoted from this lecture on the last 
conflagration is inconsistent with the sensible and 
Scriptural counsel given in another page to all in 
their several places and labours to pursue what- 
ever their hands find to do, rivetted by the words 
of Him who said, “ Occupy till I come.” 

Nobody doubts that Dr. Cumming is a man of 
intelligence and scholarship; yet such errors as 
the following disfigure a work. He tells us truly 
that God may have inexhaustible means in science 
to be evolved herealter, whereby “there shall be 
no more sea, in one sepse—no more danger from 
the sea—no more storms on the sea—no more sea, | 
except as a pathway of pleasure from land to land.” | 
‘The opinion may be correct, and we have ouly to | 
do with this illustration :— 





To give some explanation—suppose I should have told 
}ou twenty years ago that a day would come wheo a mer- 
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on the Broadway at New York, and should receive answers 
in the ccurse of half an hour, and that positively the message 
sent from New York at two o'clock in the day shogld reach 
London an hour or two before; if I had said such a thing, 
you would have set me down as one of the wildest dreamers 
that ever lived, if not altogether a helpless and hopeles 
lunatic. 


The realisation, however, says the lecturer, has 
become certain. It may be so, although we have 
doubts concerning the present means and the pre- 
sent route; but the positions of London and New 
York are reversed in the passage quoted. A mes- 
sage despatched to London from New York at two 
o’clock p.m., would have no probability of finding 
a London merchant on "Change. He would be 
gone home for the day; and a London message 
despatched to New York at two o’clock would be 
received early in the forenoon of the American 
city. 

The Judaising error poisons the arguments of 
the lecturer at every turn. Wherever it can be 
brought in it is introduced. Thus, in the thir- 
teenth lecture, ‘ Nearing Deliverance,” after re- 
ferring to the incapacity of all our influence to 
sustain the integrity of the Ottoman empire, which 
it is our duty as faithful and honest allies to em- 
ploy nevertheless, the writer says— 


In the same paper I read, “ The admission of the Turkish 
state into the European system under the counsels and the 
tutelage of the Western Powers, is now inevitable :” that 
is, it is no longer to be an independent nationality. Of 
course it will not be, and I am quoting it simply as a proof 
of the fulfilment of that statement of the Apocalypse, “ The 
sixth angel poured his vial into the air, and the great river 
Euphrates was dried up, that the way of the kings from the 
sun-rising”—that is the Jews—“ might be prepared.” 


Dr. Cumming uses the phrase “ sun rising” for 
“ Kast’’ poetically, but unnecessarily. The term 
east is perfectly well understood, and has the same 
meaning as sun rising. It is not altered by Booth- 
royd in his translation, and all changes in our 
translation are pernicious that are unnecessary. 
Dr.Cumming applies the term Kings of the East to 
the Jews, in accordance with all the class of inter- 
preters whom he follows. It is an old application. 
No advance, at least, is made in that respect, and 
none can be made, if the application be correct ; 
but no reason exists for that supposition. In re- 
cent times Dr. Chalmers insisted much on this 
idea. It was repeatedly wrought into his memo- 
randa or notes. Dr. Keith, who gained great cele- 
brity by his expositions of prophecy, had the same 
opinion. It was derived in both of these cases 
from prior and well known sources; but nothing 
could be more forced, while, at the present time, 
there is a meaning altogether literal and natural. 
The term Kings of the East is applicable to the 
French, Portuguese, and Spaniards in a very limited 
sense. Each of these vations has Oriental 
sions. Jt is still more applicable to the Dutch, 


| because they are mere deeply interested in the 


Orient, and pertain to s race who are, in a very 
broad and plain sense, Kings of the East. The 


chant on the Exchange in London should talk toa merchant | empire of the East belongs to our people, and 
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the drying up of the Euphrates, or the Turkish 
empire, not only prepares the way for them, but 
compels them to take that way. This leading on 
is so obvious, that now the millennial school gener- 
ally admit its great probability, and say that we 
will be compelled, by political events, to seize 
Syria, and as a political measure encourage the 
Jews to colonise that country, and guarantee their 
independence there. This was the opinion of Dr. 
Chalmers, we think, who was not distinguished so 
much for accurate criticism, not being at all remark- 
able in that department, as for common sense and 
sagacity. He supposed, as many others now sup- 
pose, that our power would be employed for the 
restoration of the Jews to Syria. At any rate, 
this passage in Revelations can have no reference 
to the Jews, for they are not now, and never were, 
Kings of the East, although it is singular to re- 
mark the perversity wherewith commentators cling 


to a blunder into which any considerable number’ 


have fallen. 


In another lecture, “ Locomotion and Learning,” 


Dr. Cumming says :— 


Again, we notice another evidence of the increase of 
knowledge; namely, the discoveries made respecting the 
human race in every land. You recollect the old prediction 
in Genesis, that “ Japheth shall dwell in the tents of Shem; 
and Ham shall be a bondsman of bondsmen.” That was a 
curse mingled with a blessing, pronounced upon three races. 
Now it is not a doubtfal question at all what these represent. 
Shem represents the Asiatic; Japheth the European; and 
Ham, or Canaan, the African. I do not now enter into the 
proofs ; but if you turn to the facts of the case, as set before 
us at this moment, Japheth now dwells in the tents of Shem 
— England is at this moment the mistress of all India ; the 
most magnificent of the tents of Shem. And it is from this 
prediction that I believe England will not lose India; for the 
prediction is that it is to be hers. And again, we read in 
another passage that Ham is to be a bondsman of bondsmen. 
Now what is the existing fact? The African is a slave 
still. I am not jastifying the people that make him a slave ; 
bat it is the fact that in the Southern States of America ; it 
is the fact too in other districts of the tropical climates ; and 
a fact that we cannot get rid of, and that even all efforts to 
prevent have only ended in promoting ; that the children of 
Canaan, or of Ham, are bondsmen of bondsmen, You have 
therefore the predictions of old being fulfilled ; and the more 
you become acquainted with the world, the more exactly you 
reach the evidence of the fulfilment of the prophecy— 
“ koowledge shall be increased.” 


To the lecturer the descendants of Japheth, 
Shem, and Ham, are clearly known. No doubt 
exists regarding them. They are the Africans, 
Asiatics, and Europeans. To say the best of this 
criticism it is an assumption without evidence. 
All the human race are Asiatics to begin with; 
and it is probable that neither of the three great 
Patriarchs ever passed out of Asia. We do not 
approve cf needless tampering with our authorised 
translation, but an expositor of these topics should 
know that the passage quoted by Dr. Cumming is 
differently rendered. As it stands we may remark 
that it is impossible to decide the meaning. 
Japheth may dwell in the tents of Shem as master 
or servant, as protected or protector—and which 
of the modes is intended? Japheth shall be en- 
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larged would scarcely answer the question. 1t js 
only circumstantial evidence. Old commentators 
supposed that Japheth would bring his temporal 
wealth into the tents of Shem, with whose progeny 
remained the knowledge of religious truth, to which 
the Japhethic families would be introduced. So old 
geographers divided the world exactly as Dr. 
Cumming does. Britain and Spain belonged to 
Javan, and formed Tarshish; a common name to 
both. All these theories have this difficulty that 
they take no notice of migration and transmigra- 
tion. They do not take into account the obvious 
differences in the European races. Between them 
there is no common bond, and little common 
interest. History gives us faint glimpses of the 
influx of a barbarous race, through inhospitable 
forests, on the civilisation of Europe. As they 
emerged from the Baltic, or from the Danube, they 
carried with them fierce customs formed in the 
north. They were idolaters of wood and stone, 
with a wild and romantic superstition suited to 
natures that seemed seared and torn by sufferings 
until they were fitted only for instruments of ven- 
geance. They formed gradually under various 
titles, although still identified under a common 
language —common at its root— the leading 
Christian nations of Europe now—those who have 
become the restorers of Christian truth in a great 
measure—the Protestant nations of Europe. Dr. 
Cumming will find great difficulty in showing that 
they were descendants of Japheth ; and if he could 
the passage would afford him no warrant for the pos- 
session by the English of India, since the prophecy 
would be fulfilled as literally, according to his views, 
if the French or Russians or other Europeans 
possessed that land as if it remained with Eng- 
land. P 

We stated that the passage has been differently 
rendered. Boothroyd uses a translation approved 
by commentators and critics of mark before his 
time. In his Bible the verses run as follows :— 


Accursed shall Ham be in his son Canaan; 

The most abject slave shall he be to his brethren. 
And he said :— 

Blessed of Jehovah my God shall Shem be; 

Yea among the tents of Shem shall he dwell ; 
And to Shem shall Canaan be a slave, 

God shall greatly enlarge Japheth ; 

And to him also shall Canaan be a slave. 


According to this rendering there is no dubiety 
in the meaning. The Saviour was to dwell in the 
tents of Shem, as He may be said to have dwelt, 
and did dwell in these tents, during the Patriarchal 
and Hebrew dispensation. The curse that fell on 
Canaan was preceded by a period of great en- 
lightenment and prosperity ; and was fulfilled liter- 
ally after the sinfulness of the Canaanites became 
prominent ; but were all the descendants of Mam 
involved in this woe? “Offences must needs 
come but woe unto him through whom the offence 
cometh,” are words applicable to one crime origit- 
ally, but they extend to other crimes and criminals. 
Therefore the evil pronounced on the Canaanites 
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gould not excuse those who do the wrong. Still 
have negro-slaveholders even the poor solace of 
being instruments of punishment foretold specially 
jn Scripture? We doubt if the negroes be the 
descendants of Canaan or that their ancestors 
ever enjoyed the civilisation common to the 


ptians and the Philistines. They are more | 


probably another branch of the children of Ham, 
while slavery has been the curse of many other 
nations unconnected with either Canaan or Ham. 
The Jews were subjected to bitter slavery in 
Egypt; on the plains of Shinar, and at many periods 
in their own land. Domestic slavery has ever been 
a common crime, as it exists still in Russia; and 
only recently existed among ourselves. Nearly 
all the European populations furnished slaves to 
Rome at one period ; and the slave trade in Africa 
has perhaps not been more terrible than its de- 
velopement among other states iu former times. 

Dr. Cumming founds part of his arguments on 
the predictions contained in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Matthew, but pursuing the common 
course of his predecessors he overlooks the state- 
ment in the forty-third and forty-fourth verses of 
the twenty-first chapter of Matthew, which with 
its corresponding texts appears to preclude the 
issue which these commentators seek to establish. 
The connexion between the verses we have named 
and the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth verse of the 
_ second chapter of Daniel is apparent, although our 

space will not permit us to proceed into a new 
subject. It is true that some of the commentators 
refer the forty-third and forty-fourth verse of the 
twenty-first chapter of Matthew to the establish- 
ment of Christianity as a system of faith and prac- 
tice; but this is an unfavourable specimen of 
turning out and twisting in passages to suit a 
theory, rather than taking Scripture as the ground 
of all theories. ‘The Christian faith is not like a 
stone, but on the other hand it neither breaks to 
pieces nor grinds to powder—it is peace and peace- 
able—balm to heavy hearts, an upbinding of 
wounded spirits. The nation or power spoken of 
must become very strong; and those who oppose 
it are baffled in their battling, broken in their 
combating, ground to powder in the termination. 
It is to fill the whole earth in Daniel's language, 
and that part of the description might refer to 
Christianity; or it might refer to a state ade- 
quately powerful to influence the world. 

Then the author of this work, following the com- 
mon course, counts Britain among the ten kingdoms 
whom Protestant commentators hold to have 
given their power to the Italian heresy; but these 
writers all forget that Britain formed no part of 
the Roman empire at the rise of the system which 
they identify with the great apostacy, and was not 
one of the ten kingdoms into which that empire 
divided; for it was not even one kingdom, but 
several then; and neither of them formed any part 
of the Roman territory; for all had been aban- 
doned voluntarily. 

Many figures are produced in this yolume to 
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prove that the old dates and prophetical numbers 
culminate in 1867 or thereby—a year now ap- 
proaching rapidly—to consummate the present 
dispensation. This opinion turns upon the per- 
sonal reign of the Redeemer on earth, It is not 
necessary to hold this expectation in order to 
believe that we approach quickly to great changes. 
We have not seen auy adequate support of that 
view. It does not seem necessary from any assur- 
ances contained in Scripture, but this again is a 
matter of opinion and rendering of passages; yet 
irrespective of verbal criticism, or sanguine 
speculation, 20 man doubts that we draw towards 
grand events. The world like a.stream approach- 
ing a fall has got intothe rapids. Life has become 
exciting and swift. Events crowd together, and 
political necessities force on complications and 
contests; we fear more determinedly and more 
quickly than any statesmen are inclined to 
acknowledge in public. 

There are other statements in these lectures 
which appear to us improbable and unfounded, 
although the practical result to individuals may 
not be affected by them. Dr. Cumming teaches 
his readers to expect, first a resurrection of the 
justified; then a conflagration of the world; next 
its restitution to Paradisaical beauty, or to more 
than its original loveliness; followed by a millen- 
nium of peace and happiness; and then the resur- 
rection of the wicked. So far as can be gathered 
from the fragmentary nature df the work, this is 
his plan of events in their order; or, in justice, 
we should say his idea of the plan. It seems less 
an accurate than a fauciful idea, and although, as 
we have already stated, the error, if it be an error, 
unlike a doctrinal mistake, may not affect indi— 
viduals, yet upon the other band it might, if 
accepted generally, interfere with the employment 
of common means for the emancipation of mankind 
from the clouds of spiritual and temporal errors 
that encompass them ; aud we believe that, like 
individuals in one sense, so the race in one sense, 
have also to work out their own salvation, and 
that the millennium will appear to result simply 
out of the means in present use, and the influence 
or the Power that has always rendered these means 
effective whenever they have heen effectual. We 
do not see reason given to expect more than the 
gradual, but it will be a rapid, change in the cha- 
racter and faith of mankind. It does not follow 
that when physical struggles are mentioned, and 
interference in them is promised, that it will be by 
other than the ordinary means employed in similar 
events, or that might be employed without involy- 
ing any change of the dispensation existing now. 
Surely it is unnecessary to suppose that He who 
seht his angel to breathe on the Assyrian host 
one night before Jerusalem, and their strength ere 
morning was withered in death, needs hereafter to 
do more for the destruction of any of 
disciplined men. If more be ised, the event 
will oceur, and we need not question the reasons ; 
but apparently no such promise exists, while ordi- 
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nary and providential means of accomplishing the 
ends foretold, are absolutely named ; but even ex- 
traordinary means of destroying hostile forces, such 
as were employed often in the history of the He- 


brews in Syria, do not involve the great changes | 
anticipated by the school to which Dr. Cumming | 


belongs. 

We have noticed this volume at more length 
than its absolute importance requires, because, 
although it contains no original exposition of any 
passage, yet it popularises in style the sentiments 
entertained generally by a numerous class, and 
adapts to them the political changes and the scien- 
tific improvements with which all readers are, less 
or more, acquainted. Thus it presents, in a loose 
form certainly, but in an attractive and readable 
manner, a collection of the expectations formed 
and taught by many zealous men in the Evange- 
lical chnrches of this country. It does not pretend 
to a higher object, and it fulfils admirably this 
purpose. The marks of haste contained in its 
pages are inseparable from rapid composition ; and 
although we expected from the title a careful 
treatise on “The Great Tribulation,” yet the 
accomplishment of that expectation might have 
been more cautious, and would have been less life- 
like and vivid than this series of sketches. 

We presume also that it might have formed less 
profitable reading, because, with the criticisms and 
chronologies inseparable from a fair treatment of 
the subject, the author works up practical obser- 
vations of the most important nature, practical 
advice and counsel, entreaties and warnings 
eloquently enforced, and urged warmly on their 
readers, as they have doubtless been on their 
hearers; and they point out faithfully and truly 
how much more deeply every person is concerned 
in his or her present purposes and principles and 
thoughts than in the events by which predictions 
will be realised. 

The agreements in the school to which we have 
frequently referred, of which Dr. Cumming is 
doubtless an eloquent exponent, are not more 
important, not so important—not so practically 
important—as the differences. Not long ago we 
heard a minister discourse to a congregation of 
nearly two thousand persons on the “ Great Tribu- 
lation.’” Eighteen months have passed since then, 
yet he assured his hearers that in three years from 
that date there would be no more preaching for a 
time of the Gospel in this island—no more freedom 
of speech on the platform—no more freedom of 
opinion in the press—not in lone glen, not on 
mountain summit, in the recesses of the forest, in 
the solitudes of our heaths, in the deeper solitudes 
in some respects of our large towns—would there 
be any assemblage for public worship in consistence 
with Protestant principles. All the ministers 
would be scattered or silenced ; all their support- 
ers destroyed, or quieted in some way. The press 
would be under a consorship. British editors 


were to write according to order, or not to write 
at all, The intelligence was not, to one of the 





“1867.” 





congregation, al all satisfactory. Our occupation 
seemed to be going very much like that of the 


| preacher, and our thought, amid this contempla- 


| tion of horrors had really something to do with how 
we were to live. It seemed a needless thought, 
as an immense number of persons in this country 
would necessarily be dead before the change could 
_ occur which was pictured by the preacher in black 
and red—but in colours deeper than Martin’s; not 
however as something to be dreaded, but known, 
sure, undoubted—as if even then and there, of al] 
our hopes, our boasted liberties, our progress, and 
“ prosperity,” we looked upon the wreck to be 
shore-strewn in three years. 

No person in the congregation appeared to be 
affected deeply with this statement of terrors; 
although the great majority then present might be 
expected reasonably to share in them. Even 
female nerves heard all, and seemed not to be in 
the least shaken. The deep spring of these Scotch 
hearts was not tapped by the preacher; or, in 
other words, they did not believe him, but went 
quietly home to dinner, and more important duties, 
As the subject was to be continued on the forenoon 
of the next Sabbath, we returned to hear the end. 
In the interval, some prudent Elder perhaps had 
told the preacher to be less particular on dates— 
for he mentioned that he did not feel assured pre- 
cisely that all these events would occur before or 
during 1861, but only during a few years. He 
might be a short time in or out; but the events 
were matters on which he could have no hesitation. 
They would oceur here in this land of light, which 
would be enveloped soon, intellectually and reli- 
giously, ina mirk midnight. 

There exists an agreement between the lecturer 
in London and the preacher in Scotland on the 
occurrence of a great tribulation at no distant date 
—a chronological agreement and a geographical 
difference. The Glasgow preacher had no doubt 
that the tribulation would fall upon this country; 
the London lecturer hopes that this country may 
be exempted from these troubles, and he assigns 
as one reason that this country departed out of the 
Roman heresy, and forms no longer a part of the 
ecclesiastical empire of Rome, or one of the ten 
kingdoms. Others, as has already been stated, 
allege,and we think upon plain historical statements, 
that this country never formed one of the ten 
kingdoms, seeing it formed no part of the Roman 
civil empire at the origin of the Roman ecclesias- 
tical empire. 

Dr. Cumming assigns, with almost equal assu- 
rance, 1867 as the year of great tribulation, or of 
its completion; and he brings together the autho- 
rities ordinarily quoted on that point. A remark- 
able coincidence exists, doubtless, in these calcu- 
lations, made by different persons, at distavt times, 
from distinct data—that is, from distinct texts or 
parts of Scripture, expressed by diverse numbers 
or portions of time, yet all drawing together to- 
wards the same date. It coincides also with the 





calculations of politicians—with Canning’s war of 
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opinion ; with the confederation of Emperors ; with | 
the efforts of despotism; with the malignity of | 
Mahomedanism, which seems determined to over- | 
throw whatever toleration is proposed by its Em- | 

rors, Pashas, and Sultans—in Morocco, in Egypt, | 
at Constantinople—and with the increased inten- | 
sity of all sects. 

As, however, many chronologists really suppose | 
that the reckoning of years has been lost, and that | 
the earth is older, or, in other words, that a longer 
time has elapsed since the Adamic period than 
appears in our reckoning of time; therefore it 
would be wise not to offer precise opinions respect- 
ing dates to a day or an year, unless the critic be 
convinced that no loss of years has occurred since 
the commencement of these terms. Old commen- 
tators assigned a period from 1700 to 1900 as the 
eflux of the Mahomedan power. It began to 
waste away at or near to the commencement of 
that period of two centuries, Its decline may be 
more rapid towards its close, from natural and 
political causes, and this increased momentum and 
rapidity of events nave been already witnessed. 

A coincidence, curious and remarkable accord- 
ing to our view of the Kings of the East meutioned 
in the Revelations—and we may add that this 
“view” is neither novel nor now original—is to 
be found in the establishment aud extension of 
British power in the East at the same period; and 
- the decline of the Mahomedan power has been 
accompanied by the extension of the Anglo-Indian 
empire. 

The dates are nearly contemporaneous. The 
island of Candia was taken from the Greeks by the 
Turks in 1669. The war had been bloody and 
tedious. It was among the last extensions of the 
Turkish power in Europe, and cost twenty years 
of hostilities. In the three closing years, one 
hundred thousand men are said to have been killed. 
In 1683 John Sobieski, of Poland, defeated the 
Turks before Vienna. Iu 1687 the Turks were 
again defeated at Mohatz, and they were distracted 
by the rebellion of the Janissaries in Constantino- 
ple, and a revolution. In 1696 the Russians took 
Azoff, and Peter the Great was confirmed in his 
conquests by the peace agreed upon in 1699, From 
that time the Mahomedan power has continued to 
decline. 

It is not less singular that the same period 
brought the Mogul empire of India to its turn, 
The last half of the seventeenth century was occu- 
pied by the reigu of the most powerful monarch of 
that dynasty. From his death the Matiomedan 
power in India declined rapidly. 

The connexion of this country with India com- 
menced in 1600, although it may have been con- 
sidered entirely mercantile until 1688, when the 
island of Bombay,the dowery of Charles theSecond’s 
Spanish Queen, was given to the Last India Com- 
pany by the Crown, reserving the rights of sove- 
reignty. The first conflict between the Company's 
servants and the native princes, or their soldiers, 





occurred in 1664 at Surat, and in 1668 the Com~ 


pany purchased the ground from the native princes 
on which the magnificent city of Calcutta now 
stands. The affair, like Penn's business in Penn - 
sylvania, was managed by an open purchase. 

The grand error or mistake, as we believe, in 
the current and popular expositions of prophecy 
originates in the neglect of a division that occurs 
deep and plain, through all prophetic language, 
between the Jews, who may be said to represent 
two of the original divisions, or families, or tribes 
—Judah and parts of other two ; and the Ephraini- 
ites or Israelites, representing all the other sec- 
tions of the Hebrew race. In order to reconcile 
what seemed improbable in a physical or political 
sense with the statements of Scripture—although 
of course no such reconciliation is requisite, if the 
statements be understood—one school spiritualised 
the promises, and applied them to the Christian 
church ; being correct in one sense, but forgetting 
the major and the minor verification of all these 
prophecies. , 

Auother section of commentators interpret the 
events foretold in Daniel down to the eleventh 
chapter, as fulfilled in the Jewish history. preceding 
the Christian era; aad even the first verse of the 
twelfth chapter as fulfilled by the Saviour’s appear- 
auce on earth; but in respect to much of the 
contents in the previous chapters, they had over- 
looked the double application of predictions—the 
principle now, we believe, admitted by many, and 
unquestionably correct, that prophecy frequently 
applies to several events—remote events—in the 
same words. They always seemed to have more 
difficulty with Ezekiel, and were never able to give 
any clear account of the thirty-eighth and thirty- 
ninth chapters ; while Isaiah was entirely spiritu- 
alised even in those passages that could scarcely 
be thus transmuted, or that must find a direct 
meaning in the events of the present time. 

At one period the search intellectually for the 
Ephraimites or Israelites, or lost ten tribes, was 
made in every. dark corner of the earth. They 
were the Affghans latterly; they had been the 
aboriginal Americans formerly ; one writer thought 
they were in China, where he had never been, and 
another in Turkistan, or down in the depths of 
Central Asia, behind Thibet, or nobody could say 
where. More sedate inquirers set them down as 
lost, completely and finally, decomposed and ter- 
minated, annexed or sunk in some other nation- 
ality—and all mauner of guesses have been made 
regarding them—indeed no other prophecies have 
been more accurately fulfilled than those which 


concern them in this respect. Yet as the Jews” 


are said to number six or seven millions of people, 
after innumerable tious, homeless and scat- 
tered over all the earth ; one would naturally sup- 
pose that these ten tribes, the larger section of the 
nation, would number sixty or seventy millions ; 
and more probably if they formed organised com- 
munities, with governmental systems, settled con- 
ditions of life and territories ; wore than double the 
number. This is the natural supposition, and as 
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the two currents of prediction respecting these two 
sections of one nation run clear and distinct 
through all the Book, wherever they form its theme, 
so we doubt not that the proper key to many of 
them will be found in an identification, not only 
possible but certain at its proper time, and that 
proper time may be near although not now. Cer- 
tainly they must be sought for as the possessors of 
great power, for this singularity of their condition 
appears to have been overlooked alike by many 
careful and a multitnde of cursory readers; and 
very probably now as of old in divided communi- 
ties, although open by common principles to con- 
federated action. And singular although small in 
its character is the incident that the two greater 
of the constitutional and Protestant states of 
Europe—both undoubtedly representatives of one 
great race—have not been confederated in recent 
times, for any ecclesiastical purpose except a 
matter of trifling expenditure connected with a 
bishopric at Jerusalem. 

So it will appear ere a few years pass away that 

litical necessities and the purposes of statesman- 
ship will compel us to occupy Syria, as the shortest 
route to India, for tle Mahomedan power comes 
“to his end and none shall help him”—not that 
we would not “help him” in strict consistence 


BERTRAM TO THE MOST NOBLE AND BEAUTIFUL LADY GERALDINE. 





| scarcely realize ; 


with our treaties, but the fervour of the followers | 


western rulers, and as in Bengal and at Jeddo they 
will prevent those who would try to save from 
shielding them. 

Then we shall find from other events an alliance 
offensive and defensive of the constitutional and 
Protestant states of Europe ; approaching almost to 
a confederacy neceSsary for their preservation, yet | 


| 


let any person investigate these matters even | 


superficially and he will find that they are, with 


remarkably few exceptions, one race, whose lan- | 


guage had one root ; whose practices preserved a 
rude likeness of liberty until they fell into the 
feudal forms of Europe for a time; and whose 


national histories are struggles for civil and reli- | 








gious freedom, often ill-understood, but as respects 
their constitutional principles always founded on 
some tradition of rights stolen from them, rather 
than new rights required for the first time. 
Politically this confederacy is essential for 
European freedom uuless again we are to sce the 
day and the need for a Gustavus or a Frederic. 
We regret our inability to quote many of the 
practical passages in these lectures, although in 
them are centred the great strength and utility of 
the volume. Still, we quote oue bold passage, 
addressed to a congregation of whom many are 
rich; and it starts the question—* Can a Christian 
became extreniely rich, live uncomfortably wealthy, 
and yet fulfil his profession in its reality and spirit ? 


You cannot look into the east end of this great metropolis 
without seeing a contrast that shames, and should rebuke, 
and ought to awaken the sympathies of the west end. Read, 
as all sometimes, I dare say, co, the wills proved in the 
courts appropriated for that purpose ; read in the newspapers 
of men dying fabulously rich, possessed of sums one can 
and at their very doors, and whilst they 
have been amassing these vast sums, lie pinching poverty, 
pining disease, miserable children nursed in the lap of crime, 
and ripening for the penal colony and the judgment seat of 
God. May not the crimes of the lower classes be retribu- 
tion on the heads of the higher? May not the deepening 
sense of the precariousness of property which the crimes of 
many have generated be a call to those who have neglected 
the perishing and the destitute to feel more sympathy and to 


| do something to succour and relieve them? You never can 


of the false prophet will destroy the policy of their | 


wind a chain round the hand of another without winding the 
opposite end round your own ; you never can do wrong with- 


| out suffering wrong; you never can suffer ignorance, and 


crime, and iniquity, to grow up like weeds at your door 
without the atmosphere that you breathe being sooner or 
later poisoned by them, It is most melaucholy that, while 
men are fighting about systems of education, thousands, nay, 
hundreds of thousands, are passing to the judgment seat of 
Christ that literally do not know their right hand from their 
left, and have no fear of God aud no reverence of mankind. 
In the midst of all this—I1 repeat it again—men die unpre- 
cedentedly rich. I should not like to die worth two or three 
hundred thousand pounds. What an awfal thought, to have 
had so much wealth in a world where so many mouths want 
bread, and so much poverty and so mach ignorance and 
misery are festering at your very thresholds, 


BERTRAM TO THE MOST NOBLE AND BEAUTIFUL LADY GERALDINE. 


I. 
Lady, this night for the first time my eyes, 


My bodily eyes drank in with yearning | 


| 


thirst 
Thy noble beauty, as when desert skies 
By the full moon late-risen are immerst 
In ptre and solemn splendour : not surprise, 
But troubled awe fell on my soul when first, 
You floated vision strange before its sight— 


ll. 
| Amidst the murmurous hum and dusty glare 
With which those restless throngs confused the 
room, 


_I moved and gazed with little thought or care 


So that the hours slipt smoothly through Life’s 
loom, 
_ Weaving gay vesture for an old despair ; 
Till the unearthly sense of some great doom 


O long-lost star, O well-known unknown | Approaching near, possest me, and I thrilled 


Light! 





- With tremors too mysterious to be stilled. 
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Itl. 
Rapt by that revelation from the crowd, 

Mine eyes were lifted—to behold your face ! 
While, as a silver-shining summer cloud 
 Slow-soothed by dreamful airs through azure 

space, 
You floated past me, glorious, perfect, proud— 

Borne gliding on with such serenest grace 
By slow, sweet music, that it seemed to be 
Voicing thine own soul’s inward harmony — 


Iv. 
Forthwith I knew Thee, whom I had not sought 
Since youth, high-hoping, found no outward 
meed, 

And, ignorant that high hope its own bliss wrought, 
Left Faith to die, and nurst the bitter weed 
Which blooms in poisonous gauds of heartless 

thought, 
O, sole fulfilment of my hearts great need, 
Vision revealing how and whence it pined, 
Blessed redeemer of my sinking mind ! 


v. 
Thy Presence was its own most adequate 
Proclaimer, full-credentialed to my soul ; 
An instant—and I recognised my fate, 
Yielding with solemn joy to its control. 
I have been wandering in this intricate 
And gloomy maze of life, without a goal, 
Baffled and hopeless ; but my future way 
Lies straight and clear through life and death for 
aye. 
VI. 
And more,—as moonlight up some dismal stream 
May flow in silence a refulgent river, 
Enchanting the dull mass with gracious beam, 
Till, far back towards its source, outleaps the 
quiver 
Of free waves, juyous, living in her gleam; 
Ev’n so your apparition did deliver 
My long dead years from blank Lethean night, 
And all lived forth in your celestial light.. 


Vu. 

All glorious dreams that beautified and blest 

My fervent youth were realized in thee ; 
Young longings, nobler far in their unrest 

Than later moods of scornful stagnancy, 
Again could heave and agitate my breast ; 

My eyes, long world-filled, were empowered to 

see 

That life has sacred mysteries unrevealed, 
And grander trusts than earth and time can yield. 


Vill. 

I saw the past arise, redeemed from death 

By its pure prescience of thyself alone, 
Shining in splendour of unclouded faith, 

Living in pants of love: yes, I have known 
Thee well in hours long faded, when your breath 

Thrilled all my frame, and when your dark eyes 

shone 

With holy passion and exalted bliss 
Throughout my spirit tranced in ecstasies. 





1X. 
Yet it was not the eyes, large, solemn, deep— 
The several features of the noble face— 
Nor wealth of hair flung down in long-curved sweep, 
Flashing like wreathed sunbeams, whose embrace 
Doth in so warm a glow of beauty sieep 
The harmony severe of stately grace 
Which moulds thy form—nor was it that full form 
In its serene perfection breathing warm— 
x. 
Not in all these ean I find ali the spell 
Which thrilled such instant recognition, wild, 
Yet doubtless as an holy oracle, 
Throughout my being, torpid and defiled : 
Why should I fear this joyful truth to tell, 
Which love bas murmured to his last-born child? 
Unaided by the mean of bodily sense 
Souls can reciprocate deep influence. 


xI. 

O, music! flow for ever, soft and sweet, 

Through subtler mazes, that in timeless dream 
I may for ever watch her dove-quick feet 

Circling in light adown thy shadowy stream, 
Aud calm-robed form float swaying to the beat 

Of the long languid pulses, while outgleam 
Her face and round arms, radiant through the whirls, 
Grand neck, white shoulders, dazzling golden curls ! 


XII, 

Desire by its own wild intensity 

Was bafiled; I stood trembling, panting, pale ; 
And every eager step approaching thee 

Sank back—how spirits nearmg Heaven must 

quail !— 

Till some strong inspiration carried me, 

Half-dumb to gasp my pleading, and prevail ; 
To sue, and stand dance-ready at thy side, 
Intoxicate with love, and bliss, and pride. 


XII. 

O glory of the dance, sublimed to this! 

O pure white arm electric, that embraced 
Etherial-lightly my unbounded bliss ! 

O, let me die on but another taste 
Of that warm breath ambrosial, and the kiss 

Of those whirl-wanton ringlets, —interlaced 
Quick frame with frame borne on, my lips the while 
Within a neck-bend of that dawn-sweet smile ! 


xIV. 

Did music measure that delirious dancing ? 

[ heard it not: I know not what strange sway 
Kept us among those spectral figures, glancing 

As its poor harmonies might rule their way— 
I was o’erfilled with music more entrancing, 

Yet wild—how wild! I could have fled astray, 
Footing the buoyant «ether’s moonlight sea 
For ever and for ever, linked with thee. 


xv. 
Most pure and beautiful! what stayed my lips, 
When parch’d with thirsting near such enomel, 
From clinging unto thine for dewy sips— 
From pasturing o’er thy brow’s white asphodel— 
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Sealing thine eyes in passion’s dear eclipse, 
With pressure on the fu!l blue-veined swell 

And thrillings o’er the lashes silken-fine, 

’Mid interdraughts of their deep violet wine ? 


XVI. 
Yet, O Beloved; though thus love-dis{raught, 
Wrong not my spirit ; for I felt you there 
So holy-pure, that self-condemning thought 
Blighted my passionate worship with despair. 
Half shrank I from each touch, although it brought 
Such rapture with it as I scarce could bear; 
As if from harp strings ready tuned above 
To vibrate forth seraphic bliss and love. 


XVII. 

I felt you as a flower my hand; I knew 

With touch the lightest-tender still must harin ; 
Or gem, so lucenter than morning dew 

That my least breath must sully its pure charm : 
The cold white moon cresting night’s cloudless 

blue 

Above dark moorland, far from town and farm, 
Or few lone stars, dim-steadfast in dim skies, 
Are not so dowered with awe-fraught sanctities. 


XVIII. 

Ay, while I thought—Could I seize one caress, 

But one grand grape from this full-fruited vine ; 
Grasp the rich ripeness, press, and press, and press, 

Till drunk with its last drain of fiery wine ; 
Staking the future's infinite barrenness 

"Gainst one transcendant moment’s bliss divine ! 
Ev'n then my wildered spirit knelt subdued 
Before thy pure, calm, noble womanhood. 


XIX. 
Subdued by thee, and yet exalted more; 
Calmed by perfection of resolve and pride! 
The future wus drear-barren as a shore 
Wave-wasted by an ever wintry tide ; 
But now !—Shall he whose sanest hope may soar 
To wiu the empire’s empress for his bride 
Purloin a jewel from her crownéd brow ? 
Be kingly, heart! the throne awaits us now. 


xX. 
Thou wert the farther from me as so near— 
Veiled awful at a distance dim and great 
In that serenest spiritual sphere 
To which Love lifts, that he may isclate 
The truest lovers from their union here ; 
Hence their eternal bridal consecrate 
By perfect reverence—for the loved must be 
An ever new delight and mystery. 


XXI. 

Did aught of these tempestuous agitations, 

In irrepressible gust or lightning burst, 
Astound thy heaven of starry contemplations, 

In depths of moonlight quietude immerst ? 
I long for answer,—but no meditations 

Can realize those memories, all disperst 
In such wild seething mists of joy, hope fear— 
Ah, might the earnest question reach thine ear! 


——— 


BERTRAM TO THE MOST NOBLE AND BEAUTIFUL LADY GERALDINE. 















XXII. 
But when I saw the end must come indeed, 
When laggard pairs were failing from the danee, 
Surely my curbless thought found words to plead: 
“ Forgive, sweet maiden ! time and circumstance 
Are lightning swift, and I must match their speed ; 
Believe me that I speak, in heavenly trance, 


_ Diviner truth than souls can reach or prove 





— 








If uninspired by seraph-sighted Love. 


XXIII. 
“* The Vision sways me—I must speak or die; 
Life of my life! I see, I know, I fecl— 
The inspiration cannot err or lie ; 
Passion does its own truth with pure fire seal, 
God, from the depths of all eternity, 
Created us one soul, in woe or weal, 
In life and death, in union or apart— 
Whisper but ‘ Yea,’ assuring my sure heart ! 


XXIV. 

“You tremble, pallid with the selfsame birth 

Of Love—the pure eternal seraph-child ? 
Flooding with fulness all our deadly dearth, 

Is it not strange, and fierce, and rapture-wild 
I have dim memory that, in yon poor earth, 

Where late I grovelled hopeless and defiled, 
A mortal thing called Love with doubt and pain 
Is reared: scarce one his sole true bride can gain. 


XXv. 
“ But time is very brief. Shall we away 
Into the great calm night, bespangled o’er 
With silver-throbbing stars ? My dearest say! 
And set, so rich in years is Evermore, 
That hurry were mean thrift ; we well can stay 
Some further time-lives, as we stayed before, 
Being so certain, from this hour sublime, 
Of coming union, perfect beyond Time.”’ 


XXVI. 
Were such words borne exultant on my breath ? 
Memory, which cannot over-soar the deep 
Which yawns between two lives in sombre death, 
Nor even that ’twixt wakefulness and sleep, 
Brings no sure tidings. Yet, unmoved in faith, 
Though sick with failing from that glorious steep, 
Whence all the Promised Land was seen so clear, 
I pace time’s desert with more hope than fear. 






XXVII. 
Yes, though I now feel faint and spiritless— 
For when such fire of rapture burns down low 
We shivering cower, unmanned by chill distress, 
Over the ersbers, wl:ile the bleak winds blow, 
With dismal dread thut such rich blessedness 
Will never more upon our cold hearts glow, 
Till in the bitter dark we almost deem 
That vanished glory a delusive dream. 









XXVIII. 
Yet have I even now deep confidence 
In those grand oracles of solemn bliss, 
Uttered so clearly to my spirit’s sense 
By heavenly Love—who pure avd truthful 
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Yet will I cherish them with reverence, 

Though dreariest voices from this world abyss 
Proclaim the madness of both him and them : 
This staff sustains—may fruit yet crown its stem ! 


XXIX. 


‘Perchance we never more till death may meet. 


You dwell on far high places of the earth, 
Midst well befitting pomp: beneath your feet 

I labour humbly, not assured from dearth— 
The hard-won bread itself most bitter-sweet. 

Were I your peer in wealth and worldly birth, 
You still might justly scorn my love and me— 
Yet none the less must I live loving thee. 


XXX, 
It is my fate; your soul hath conquered mine, 
And I must be your slave, and glory in 
The bondage, whether cruel or benign. 
So must I cherish hopes ev'n here to win, 
By strenuous toil, the far-off prize divine, 
And feed on visions, not so shadowy thin, 
Of gaining you beneath a nobler sun, 
Should I in this life’s battle be undone. 


XXXI. 

And with my passionate love for evermore 

Is blended pure and reverent gratitude ; 
Nor might I this full sacrifice deplore 

Though you could scorn me whom you have 

subdued, 

Or know not what devotion I outpour— 

Ab, from this timeless night what glorious good 
Your presence hath bestowed on me! No less 
That I am stung with my unworthiness. 











XXXII. 
Dark winter ruled a desert of drear frost ; 
Spring's breath stole softly o’er its ice and 
snow ; 
All life revives which hath so long been lost— 
Trees green, flowers bloom, birds sing, and 
fountains flow ; 
The realm is laughing wide from coast to coast. 
Dear May of its redemption! while we know 
It seemed unworthy of thy spring-love tender, 
That love doth fit for the full summer splendour. 


XXXIII. 


Henceforth my life shall not unearnest prove— 


It hath au ardeat aim, a noble goal ; 
Numb Faith re-lives. You, from your sphere 
above, 
Have planted and must nourish in my soul 
That priceless blessing—pure and fervent love, 
O’er which no thought of self can have control. 
If with these boons come ever-longing pain, 
It shall be welcomed for the infinite gain. 


XXXIV. 
Be pain unnoticed in a doom like this! 
I see eyes gazing on my weary night, 
Like cold, strange stars from out the world- 
abyss ; 
They gaze with scorn or pity—but their sight 
Is banished from my inward golden bliss, 
Floating divinely in the noonday light 
Of Thee, round whom I circle. O far sun ! 
Through mirk and shiue alike the Earth’s true 
course is run, 








THE LEGISLATIVE PRICE-LIST. 


Tue old qualification of a borough to be repre- 
sented in the English Parliament was ability and 
purpose to support its representative. The quali- 
fication is looser now, but the support of the 
member forms no part of the whole. The bribery 
in some constituencies is not much more abhorent 
than the corruption and expense involved in 
nearly all the contests. The plain purchase of 
votes appears indeed to be the cheaper process. 
At Gloucester and Wakefield, for a long period, 
both parties have bought largely, and the ingenuity 
exhibited by both, in bribing without becoming 
amenable to the law, is as pretty trickery as the 
principals in these cases have ever been engaged 
in exposing and punishing from the magisterial 
seat. The Crown has appointed commissions of 
inquiry in o the political corruptions of Gloucester 
and Wakefield. The evidence hitherto tendered 
has becn reported; and the gentlemen who form 
the commission in both cases have apparently dis- 
charged their duty without favour or fear. The 
facts elicited by them are deplorable. Bribery 





and corruption have become systematic. Sir R. 
W. Carden, Mr. Leatham, and Mr. Monck repre- 
sent different classes of gentlemen. Sir R. W. 
Carden is a city magnate, and a sharebroker in 
extensive transactions. He has been engaged in 
all the benevolent and philauthropic proceedings in 
the city for recent years. He even approaches 
closely to the practice of total abstinence. He 
has passed the chair, and as a magistrate is bene- 
volently severe against evil-doers and swindlers. 
His antipathy to street begging is almost bound- 
less, but not, we admit, greater than his desire to 
assist out of the necessity for begging all tue help- 
less who come in his way. 

Sir R. W. Carden is a Conservative, but one of 
those Conservatives of whom in our Radicalism 
we have no desire to see the last soon. The 
city had every reason to be pleased and satisfied 
with its Lord Mayor, who has helped forward with 
a hearty push many ing institutions and 


man, needy individuals. Yet he went down to 
Gloucester, was elected its representative, and must 





be 
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be conscious that he was bribed and “ drunk’’ into 
his Parliamentary seat. 

Mr. Leatham is less known except in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; but we believe that he is a 
most benevolent man, altogether opposed to 
drunkenness, or anything savouring thereof; an 
honest man, and to whom bribery must appear 
little better than swindling or theft; yet it cannot 
be doubted now that bribery and drinking were 
employed to an enormous extent in securing 
his election, and the ‘exposition of these 
proceedings must be more galling to Mr. Leatham 
than to any other living man; even if he were 
altogether innocent of conniving at or planning 
them. 

Mr. Monck belongs to a class altogether differ- 
ent from either of the other two. No doubt he 
has been considered by his friends a gentleman of 
perfect honour and integrity; yet how does he 
come out of this inquiry? Before the commission 
he admitted that to a Committee of the House of 
Commons he alleged “I Aad no knowledge that 
any money was spent in bribery.’’ The reporter 
had changed the word into “1 Aave no knowledge 
that any money was spent in bribery.’ Mr. 
Monck corrects this by claiming the benefit of the 
difference between had and have. Had represents 
the past, and dave the present. At the moment 
when he gave his evidence Mr. Monck admits his 
knowledge that money Aad been spent in bribery. 
At the period immediately following the crime he 
had not known its occurrence. ‘This quibbling 
between “ had’’ and “ have’’ shows the miserable 
sbifts into which a gentleman is driven by tempta- 
tion. Mr. Monck would not make such nice trips 
among the verbs in private life. He would expect 
his word to be taken as his bond, and he would 
not be disappointed among his friends; yet before 
this commission he corrects what would have been 
false, if he had said it, into the quibble which he 
uttered. 

We question not the benevolence of Sir R. W. 
Carden, the disinterestedness of Mr. Leatham, or 
the honour of Mr. Monck. Probably it would be 
difficult to find the names of three gentlemen im- 
plicated in similar operations, who could afford 
better a dissection of the transactions. Their 
share in the proceedings, notwithstanding that fact, 
has no better defence than the custom of the land 
and the times. It is no more conformable with 
morality than kidnapping, the press-gang, or the 
slave-trade. The leaders of local parties defend 
themselves on the plea that their opponents bribed 
first. What would Sir R. W. Carden say to a 
London thief, who told his worship that he prigged 
this ank’chef cos Jim, his pall, had prigged un the 
day b’fore? He would add the punishment of 
habit and repute to that of theft. Mr. Leatham 
knows very well that the denunciations and the 
woes pronounced against those who employ strong 
drink as the means of attaining their ends, are not 
limited by exceptions or precedents. The eud 
will never justify the means; and that law must 








be applied to elections, as to all the other transac. 
tions in which men engage. 

An election is an appeal from the Crown to the 
people for advice and counsel, and men who em- 
ploy means to influence the answer to that appeal, 
unless the fair and open statement of their views, 
are guilty of gross disrespect to the Crown. An 
election is the verdict of the electors on public 
questions, and those who by drink or food, by 
money or influence, tamper with these jurymen, 
are guilty of a miserable offence, which will con- 
tinue to be committed until it is followed by a 
pitiable punishment. 

The “ legitimate’? expenses of elections are 
scandalous, even if the payment were confined to 
them ; but they form often a small part of the total 
given for an honour, which is nothing unless it be 
free. An honour purchased never sparkles in clear 
eyes, and men who can only buy a seat in Parlia. 
ment, should never sit there. M.P., like LL.D. 
in certain schools or universities, is tarnished by 
the pence paid for the letters. The titles always 
remind sensible people of their value in hard cash, 
more than of their intellectual worth—although 
the university managers, wiser than the electors, 
do not allow their customers to tax them. The 
authorities of those British universities who can 
still confer real honours, are anxious to have them 
separately stamped for common wear. Some of 
the constituencies might be excused if they enter- 
tained a similar notion, and insisted on ridding 
themselves from suspicion, by marking their repre- 
sentatives “carriage paid; and they are the only 
constituencies entitled to expect good service. 

The return of expenses incurred “ legitimately” 
at the late election has not been published yet ; 
but the acknowledged expenditure of 1857 has 
been published, and makes an instructive document. 
The contested elections are necessarily the most 
expensive, and we abridge the figures for each of 
them, in the order of their publication, beginning 
with the English counties. 

Bedfordshire was contested by Mr. H. Russell, 
Colonel Gilpin, Lieutenant-Colonel Higgins, and 
Captain Stewart. The four ran in couples, and 
one of each was successful. The avowed expenses 
of Mr. Russell and Colonel Higgins, on the Liberal 
side, reached £1533 8s. 4d, Mr. Russell polled 
1564 electors, and his companion was two hundred 
and twenty-one beneath him. Colonel Gilpin had 
1374 votes, and his friend was one hundred and 
thirty under him. Colonel Gilpin and Captain 
Stewart expended legitimately £875 10s. One 
party paid, therefore, twenty shillings and the 
other fifteen shillings per vote. 

Cambridgeshire got thrcugh with an expenditure 
of £2308 0s. 9}d., or twenty shillings per vote; 
but it had three seats to give, and only one Liberal, 
Mr. Adeane, was elected, who paid half the total 
cost, or almost ten shillings for each vote in his 
favour. 

Cumberland West had a severe contest, which 
cost £4437 9s. 84d. Mr. Lawson was defeated, 
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and paid £1893 14s. 9d. for 1554 votes, or twenty- 
four shillings for each. General Wyndham and 
Captain Lowther clubbed their means, and paid 
£2543 14s. 1l4d. for 1848 votes to General 
Wyndham, and twenty-three fewer to his colleague, 
or twenty-seven shillings each. 

Derbyshire South was contested at an expendi- 
ture altogether of £10,243 5s. 73d. The accounts 
for each candidate were kept separately, and are 
subjoined : — 


Payments. Votes. 
Mr. Evans ... ... £3454 0 54 ... 3922 
Mr. Colvile ... 2077 15 11 —=ti..~3S 3350 


Mr. Clowes ... ... 2355 14 7 ... 2105 

Lord Stanhope... 2355 14 7h ... 1972 
In this form the votes seem to have cost the de- 
feated candidates twenty-three shillings each, 
Colvile twelve shillings and sixpence, and Evans 
seventeen shillings and sixpence; but the electors 
on one side cost thirty shillings, and on the other 
forty-six shillings each—showing that the Derby- 
shire people are, as nearly as possible, forty shilling 
freeholders. 

Devonshire North had two seats to give, and 
three gentlemen, the Hon. Henry Rolle Trefusis, 
Sir Strafford Wenry Northcote, and Mr. J. W. 
Buller, offered for them; but as they could not all 
get on two seats, the first paid £5572 6s. 8d., the 
second £4049 4s. 7d., and the third £4100 14s, 2d. 
to decide which of the three should be disappointed. 
The auditor, like a prudent person, does not say 
among how many independent electors this money 
was divided ; yet the sum is nearly fourteen thou- 
sand pounds, and must have been felt among the 
‘ agents of North Devon, who cannot be expected 
to favour Radical reform. 


Dorsetshire was not quite so high. It has three |. 


seats, and four persons sought them. Messrs. 
Seymer, Floyer, and Sturt had a common purse. 
The Hon. W.. H. B. Portman stood on his personal 
resources. ‘lhe triumvirate paid £6018 7s. 2d, 
and lost one of their men, Mr. Floyer. The single 
candidate paid £6116 18s. 7d., and gained his seat. 
The total number of Dorsetshire electors who 
polled was 4271, or almost three-fourths of the 
registry; and as the total avdited expenses were 
£12,135 5s. 9d. they will observe their distin- 
guished position with satisfaction. They cost 
almost three pounds of legitimate expenses—and 
the illegal expenses are unknown—-per vote. 
Durham South had a hard contest. The roll 
contained 5,565 names, of whom not over three- 
fifths voted—but the total expenses were 
£14,470 lls. 6d. or considerably more than 
Dorsetshire per vote. The spoil divided in 
Durham South appears to have been little under 
five pounds per vote. Mr. Pease had 2,570 votes 
for £3,513 19s. 1ld., or an average of twenty- 
eight shillings each. Lord Harry Vane paid 
£4,560 11s. 2d. for 2,542 votes, or almost thirty- 
six shillings per head; and Mr. Fairer gave 
£6,396 Os. 5d. for being defeated with 2,09] 


supporters at a cost of sixty-two shillings each. 





Essex South had three candidates and only has 
two seats to give them. It had 6,169 names on 
its electoral registry—of whom few more than 
two thirds voted; and the entire outlay for bring- 
ing that to pass was £4,309 17s. 10d.—not so 
very heavy as contrasted with other counties, and 
not mach over one pound each. Two candidates, 
Mr. Bramston and Sir W. B. Smith run together 
and polled respectively 2332 and 2102 “ 
men and true,”’ at an united cost of £1590 2s. 7d. 
not quite fifteen shillings each, but Mr. Wingfield 
put down £2719 15s. 3d. for 2119 votes or over 
twenty-five shillings each, and cut out the Baronet 
by seventeen ! 

Hampshire was fortunate in four candidates, 
Colonel Carlton and Messrs Beach, Sclater, and 
Portal, who paid £5438 7s. 8d. among a consti- 
tuency whose registry contained only 3149 names, 
of whom probably not over three-fourths voted. 
Mr. Portal paid £632 3s. 9d. for not even going 
to the poll; Colonel Carlton gave £928 6s. 3d. 
for 869 votes, or a guinea each; Mr. Sclater got 
1365 votes and a seat for almost an even sovereign 
each ; and Mr. Beach had 1419 votes, placing him 
at the top of the poll, for an average cost of thirty- 
five shillings each, or on the whole £250017s. So 
much for Hampshire North. 

Hertfordshire had four candidates for three 
seats, and no contest, as Mr. Smith retired; but the 
expenses of preparation were— ~ ° 


a a ' 
Sir Henry Meux ... ... . «se 3709 9 6 
Mr. Poller ... . 1861 10 11 


Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, aud Mr. 
Smith conjunctly cco (cee oe, SO 1 1 





Expenses for Hertfordshire, without a 
a ee 8400 19 6 


Hertfordshire has rather costly seats therefore, 
and cannot be represented by impoverished 
patriots. 

Huntingdonshire is a small county for England, 
but still it had 2,917 electors on its register; 
who required £4444 15s. 6d. as the cost of a 
settlement between three gentlemen each of whom 
wanted one of its two seats. Not much over 
two-thirds of these electors voted ; and those who 
did vote required two pounds each to persuade 
them—not of course paid personally, but paid to 
the agents who brought them forward so v 
square that two candidates, Mr. Fellowes and Mr. 
Heathcote, polled 1106 each, and the other, Mr. 
Rust, 1192 votes. Mr. Heathcote paid at the 
rate of almost thirty; Mr. Fellowes gave twenty- 
eight; and Mr. Rust twenty-five shillings for 
each supporter and vote. 

Middlesex had a registry of 14,977 names, of 
whom few over one-half voted. The two Liberal 
candidates paid £5303 11s., almost exactly at the 
rate of one pound for each of their voters; and 
Viscount Chelsea, the Conservative, paid £3660 
5s. 6d., or twenty-four shillings for each vote. 

Northamptonshire South was the most expensive 
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of all the county struggles. Viscount Althorp was 
determined to have one of its two seats, if money 
could win. The registry contained 4675 names, 
and a larger proportion than in ordinary contests 
voted. The gross outlay was £11,479 10s. 8d., or 
three pounds for each elector who appeared at the 
poll. Colonel Vyse and Mr. Kuightley ran against 
Viscount Althorpe, at a joint outlay of £3005 


6s. 7d. Colonel Vyse had 1593 votes, at a cost | 


to him of almost twenty shillings each, and was 
defeated. Mr. Knightly made 1932 votes for the 
same gross money, being an average of fifteen 
shillings for each. Viscount Althorpe had 2107 
electors, and paid £8474 4s. ld., or as near as 
possible to four pounds for each vote. He paid 
more money than any other county member avow- 
edly and legitimately, and even the large fortune 
of his house could not stand drains of this magni- 
tude every other year. 

Oxford was threatened with a contest, but as 
none occurred the three members got their sittings 
cheap. 

Staffordshire North was contested by Mr. Buller 
against Messrs. Adderley and Child. The two 
latter got in by a large majority, at a joint cost of 
£3044 15s. 9d., or fifteen shillings each vote— 
they having, in round numbers, four thousand 
each; while Mr. Buller paid £1958 4s. 8d. for 
3020 votes, or nearly the same proportion of fif- 
teen shillings each, and was defeated. 

A contest was threatened in South Staffordshire, 
but it was abandoned after Mr. W. Orme Foster, 
one of the sitting members, had expended £1310 
17s, 3d. in precautions. 

Surrey West was contested by Mr. Briscoe at 
an avowed expense of £1808 6s, 11d.; by Mr. 
Drummond of £1701 13s. 5d.—who were both 
successful—and by Mr. Currie, who paid £1739 
10s. 3d. in vain. The election auditor declares 
that he does not know“officially the nnmber of 
electors on the registry, nor the number who voted. 
As the legal payments amounted t» £5249 10s. 7d. 
the constituency of West Surrey cannot have any 
claim iv particular on their members’ time or ca- 
pacity for work. 

South Wilts was distinguished by an expensive 
contest. On its registry there are 3239 electors. 
The avowed cost of the election was, to the three 
gentlemen who struggled for two seats, £11,581 
7s. 7d., making, ia round numbers, three pounds 
ten shillings per head; but as the number who 
voted did not reach three thousand, the cost was 
over four pounds for each elector who delivered 
his opinion at the poll. Mr. Sidney Herbert paid 
£4382 18s. 3d. for 1517 votes. He was placed 
at the head of the poll at a cost of almost sixty 
shillings for each vote. Mr. Wyndham gave 


£2169 12s. 4d. for 1445 votes, securing the second 
sea; at an outlay of little more than thirty shillings 
per man. Lord Henry Thynne squandered £5028 
17s. in procuring 1269 votes, over four pounds 
each, and he was defeated. 

The North Riding of Yorkshire was contested 
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by the Hon. Octavius Duncombe, the Hon. John 


Charles Dundas, and Mr. Cayley. The expendi- 
ture was £9789 6s. 1d. for a list of 12,238 names, 
giving an average of fifteen shillings for each. 
More than one-fourth may be deducted for erro. 
neous entries, or persons who abstained from voting, 
So the average of electors had cost one sovereign 
each. Mr. Duncombe paid £5134 Os. 3d., and had 
5259 votes, getting them at rather under a pound, 
Mr. Dandas paid £4036 2s. 9d. for 4185 votes, 
being nearly the same price. Mr. Cayley paid 
£619 3s. ld. for 4641 supporters, and had the 
second seat for ¢wo shillings and eightpence per 
vote. Mr. Cayley’s seat was more honourably 
obtained, therefore, than that of any other English 
county member who met a contest in the Parlia- 
ment of 1857. Mr. Cayley comes last in the list ; 
yet he is the premier among the county members, 
He experienced a bitter and influential opposition 
by the Ministerialists, and he beat them at a cost 
that might be paid reasonably by a gentleman 
deeply interested in the business of a large con- 
stituency, although we neither think that two 
shillings and eightpence, nor even the odd eight. 
pence, is a proper sum for a member to pay for 
permission to occupy his time in behalf of the 
interests of twelve thousand electors, and to do 
their work; and the constituencies have no right 
to expect faithful services from their representa- 
tives, while they allow them to pay one penny for 
election expenses. Mr. Cayley, we have no doubt, 
is a faithful, honest, and true representative of 
Yorkshire; yet its electors should not expect 
always to obtain similar services on the same 
terms. 

Wales was not cursed, and its agents and attor- 
neys were not enriched, by many contests. Money 
went freely in Flintshire, where the Honourable 
Mr. Mostyn paid £1221 10s. 3d., and Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne £1894 6s. 3d. ; while in Glamor- 
gansbire the expenses were— 
& «& ¢€ Votes. 


Mr. Talbot... 3037 0 3 ... 316) 
Mr. Vivian... 2779 4 44 ... 3002 
Mr, Vaughan .., 256418 O .., 2088 


So the first paid nearly one pound each for his 
electors, and the second at the rate of eighteen 
shillings for his friends, and both gained “ sittings” 
in the House; but the third gave at the rate of 
twenty-five shillings for all his supporters, gaining 
nothing in return. All the other counties of Wales 
escaped a contest in 1857. 

Five Scotch counties only were contested in 
1857—and we are not astonished at the unanimity 
in many districts, looking at the avowed payments 
for those places that became exposed to an elec- 
toral struggle. The counties in Scotland are much 
smaller than the English counties, and none of 
them return more than one representative. As 
the forty shilling-franchise is unknown in them, 
the number of electors is, or should be, a smaller 
per centage than in the English counties of the popu- 
lation. With exceptions too trivial to have avy 
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weight, the franchise is confined to persons owning 

perty worth ten pounds annually, or paying a 
rent of fifty pounds yearly. For these reasons, the 
cost of contesting a Scotch county shonld not be 
ruinous ; yet, somehow, with no suspicion of bri- 
bery, it rises to a large sum. 

Ayrshire has 3976 names on its registry. It 
was contested in 1857 by the late Lord James 
Stuart and Sir James Fergusson. The number 
of persons who voted was 3120, of whom Lord 
James Stuart had 1662, and Sir James Fergusson 
1458. The former paid £3154 2s. 4d., or one 
pound eighteen shillings per vote, and gained the 
return; while the latter paid £2975 18s. 1d., or 
more than two pounds each vote, losing the seat. 
Sir James Fergusson prudently declined to throw 
away three thousand pounds in the election of the 
present year, but now, when the death of Lord 
James Stuart has left the representation of the 
county again vacant, he is a candidate. Lord 
James Stuart must have incurred a large outlay in 
the present year, although he did not encounter 
the same strenuous opposition that he met in 1857 ; 
and these payments require a considerable annual 
income—for Ayrshire will be, until a great change 
occur in the franchise, a doubtful seat. 

Berwickshire had 1102 names on its registry, 
of whom 394 supported Mr, Scott, at a cost of 
£329 14s. 10d., or seventeen shillings each, and 
305 voted for Mr. Robertson, who paid £254 83.5 }d., 
or nearly fifteen shillings each. Berwickshire is 
an important county, with a numerically small 
constituency, because its farms are large, and some 
electors pay rents that might qualify thirty to forty 
electors. For that reason the expenses of a con- 
test are more limited than in Ayrshire. 

Fifeshire was still cheaper than Berwickshire 
per man, fora different reason. With 3350 names 
on the registry, Mr. Fergus paid £782 2s. 9d. for 
gaining ; and Lord Loughborough £808 13s, 3d. 
for losing the election. 

Lanarkshire has 3124 names on its registry. 
The major portion of Glasgow, standing in Lanark- 
shire, is excluded; although if the entire region 
could cross the border for electoral purposes, the 
owners of propeit) in that city might register on 
the county roll. An enormous expense was in- 
curred in the contest for this county in 1857. By 
Sir Thomas Edward Colebrooke £3744 5s. 10d. 
were paid for 1233 votes, being nearly three 
pounds and one shilling for each, and Mr. A. 
Baillie Cochrane paid £4790 4s. Sd. for 1197 
votes, or four pounds for each vote. Lanarkshire 
cost therefore £8534 10s. 6d.; but claims amount- 
ing to £1133 4s. ld. were made against Mr. 
Cochrane, which he disputed, and the election cost 
doubtless over ten thousand pounds. 

The Stewartry of Kirkcudbright had a nominal 
constituency of 1283, but the roll must be in an 
extremely bad state, or few of the electors cared 
for the candidates or their own privileges, as only 
697 voted; of whom Mr. Mackie had 365, at a 
cost of £528 Os. 8d.; and Mr. Maxwell 332, at an 


expense of £586 13s. 5d. So Mr. Mackie paid 
for his seat at the rate of twenty-nine shillings for 
each of his supporters, and Mr. Maxwell lost the 
election, paying thirty-five shillings for each vote. 
More than half of the expense in the Scotch 
counties go to agents and clerks; and that cir- 
cumstance confirms the idea that the electors are 
careless of the principles involved in these strug- 
gles. The latter are ordinarily party affairs, and 
many electors rapudiate party strife. 

The Irish county franchise is more liberal than 
the Scotch, while the Irish farms are much 
smaller than those in Scotland, and the electors of 
Irish are much more numerous than those of 
Scotch counties ; but the Irish returns as published 
by Parliament of the election for 1857 are incom- 
plete and irregular. Some candidates, such as Mr. 
Serjeant Shee, decline to make any return of the 
money paid by them. Some election auditors, as 
the gentleman for Clare county, had not got all 
the claims together. A majority of auditors 
report nothing, and respecting their districts 
nothing can be said. 

Cork county has a registry of 14,620 names, 
and in contesting its election, Mr. Deasy paid 
£1015 Os. 6d. for 6788 votes, not over three 
shillings each; Mr. Macarthy paid £3277 15s. 6d. 
for 265 votes, or a little over ten shillings each ; 
while Mr. Vincent Scully gave away £1184 15s, 5d., 
but did not go to the poll. 

Dublin County does not supply the election 
auditor with any dafa of the total number of 
voters on the registry, or the number who made 
any use of their rights but he certifies what is 
worth knowing, that Colonel Taylor 
£1977 7s. 7$d. and Mr. Hamilton £21974 5s. 2}d, 
for seats each, while Sir Charles Domville paid 
£3098 Os. 7d. for being defeated, and Dublin 
County thus cost £7,049 13s. 5d. 

Kilkenny County need not be mentioned because 
Mr. Sergeant Shee would make no return of his 
spendings on the subject but it cost the Honourable 
Mr. Ellis £21,638 15s. 9d., while Mr. Greene and 
Mr. Mostyn got off for £297 3s. 8d. between 
them, and had reason to be pleased with their 
good fortnue. 

Longford County cost Colonel White £1254 
5s. 8d., and Colonel Greville £950 11s. to win, 
because the Honourable W. Forbes wanted one of 
their seats and paid £271 2s. 4d. for saying so 
without any other gaiu. 

Louth County has 2418 names on its registry ; 
and Mr. Fortescue paid £1193 lls. 8d. for 1376 
votes or eighteen shillings each, while Mr. 
M’Clintock paid £2314 14s. 6d. for 1059 votes 
being two guineas cach, and Mr. Bellew lost with 
894 supporters at a cost of £270 7s, 9d., little 
over six shillings each, and Mr. Kennedy lost too 
having ouly 406 supporters who cost him £302 
9s. 11d. or nearly sixteen shillings for each vote. 

The Irish county returns are incomplete with a 
few exceptions and the only fact to be gathered 
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enthusiatic and poetic Ireland as in the more prac- 
tical kingdoms. 

A return of the borough contests is found to 
be useless. Recent proceedings show that the 
agents of the candidates pay what sums they 
please through the election auditors, and what- 
ever sums they wish to conceal are paid direct. In 
Gloucester and at Wakefield the surreptitious pay- 
ments exceeded the legal expenses by three to 
one. No benefit can accrue from the following 
note of payments, except to show the sums 
which the candidates are not ashamed to own; 
and the electors’ permit to be scored up against 
their boroughs. The legal expenses of the 
boroughs approach closely to those of the counties. 
We have only copied those in which contests 
oceurred, Others there were compelled to take 
candidates who offered, because no party would 
risk the expense that might have been incurred 
by permitting the electors an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions. Of course there are 
many constituencies where opposition would be 
useless, even if it could be got cheap, because the 
representatives have established themselves in the 
good opinion of the electors, and maintained their 
places by a small expenditure at each election. 
These laborious gentlemen are permitted to pay 
small sums only because the electors forget that as 
a matter of honour they should be paid by them. 
All the boroughs which were contested are included 


in the following columns :— 
Money. Votes. 


Ajlesbury by Mr. Bernard ... £952 ... 546 
Sir R. Bethel! ... 507 ... 6501 

Mr. Layard 490 ... 486 

Banbary, Mr. Tanered ,., 208 ... 216 
Mr. Yates... ... a | 

Barnstaple, Sir W. Fraser .., 337 .. S44 
Mr. Lawrie, 216 ... 282 

Mr. Prinsep_... 133... 36 

Mr, Potts .. ere 

Mr. Taylor... 76 180 


The first and second gentlemen in the list were 
elected, bat it would be a nice thing we believe to 
give a thousand pounds for the costs above the 
figures marked, incurred at the election, 


Money. Votes. 

Bath, Sir A. H. Elton .., 414 .,, 1,248 
Mr. Tite mw wa Ee ah lc 

Mr. Way... _ ... 936 ... 1,197 


The first and second ran together, and Mr. 
Way being on the opposite interest paid a little 
more than both for nearly beating Mr. Tite. We 
may remark that six-sevenths of the electors of 
Bath voted, and at a comparatively cheap rate. 


Money. Votes. 
Bedford, Mr. Whitbread 313 ... 452 
Mr. Bernard ... 313... 435 
Mr. Stewart ... 271 ww. 375 
Mr. Smith ... 287 ... 177 
Berwick, Mr. Stapleton... 379 .., 339 


Mr. Majoribanks 417 ... 271 
Mr. Forster .., 332 .,.. 250 
Captain Gordon 392 269 
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lar connexion with the money paid on this election, 
Berwick is a very expensive borough, but of the 
£1520 required for avowed expenses among 805 
electors so much as £800 is for “ professional 
agents’ of whom five were employed, so that for 
this single item Berwick electors cost at the rate 
of a sovereign each. 


Money. Votes, 

Bodmin, Mr. Vivian ... 190 .., 244 
Mr. Wyld... 449 .., 190 

Mr. Michell .. 122 ... 169 

Mr. Lewis... 734 ... 31 


This is a very extraordinary little case where 
Mr. Lewis paid at the rate of seventy-five pounds 
each for his votes, and lost after all his outlay, 
while Mr. Wyld, a useful member, had forty-five 
shillings each to pay without acquiring copyright 
in Bodmin, for he lost next time. 


Money. Votes, 

Bolton, Mr. Gray .» €435 930 
Mr. Crook ... 158 ... 895 

Mr. Barnes .., 158... 832 


A poll was not taken at Boston, yet the election 
cost Mr. Ingram £518, and Mr. Adams £148. 


Money. Votes, 
<Bridport, Mr. Mitchell... ... 2303... 330 


Mr. Hodgson ... ... 849 .., 290 
Mr. Heygate... ... 163 .., 109 


Brighton, Sir G. R. Brooke .., 1037 .., 2278 
Mr. Coningham oo. 1227 ... 1900 
Lord Alfred Harvey,.. 2001 ... 1080 


Brighton cost its members fourteen shillings and 
seventeen shillings, and the defeated candidate 
forty shillings per vote. 


Money. Votes. 

Chatham, Sir J. M. F. Smith... ... $385 ... 672 
Mr. Romaine... ... .. 314 ... 648 

Chester, Earl Grosvenor ... .., 176 .,.. 124 
Mr. Salisbary now Se a a 

Mr. Greenfield ... ... 527 ... 786 


Many of these middle-class towns elect or reject 
for an average of 10s. per vote, but Chester is a 
peculiar place where no opposition is made to the 
return of Earl Grosvenor, and he might almost 
have saved his outlay of £170. 

Money. Votes. 


Buckingham, Sir H. Varney... ... £272 O ... 198 
Major-General Hall... 232 0 .., J5l 

Hon. R, Cavendish... 190 0 .., 184 
Cambridge, Mr. Macaulay... ... 405 0 ... 770 
Mr. Stewart ... ... 405 O .., 735 

Colonel Adair... ... 225 10 ,,, 729 

Mr. Hibbert ... ... 225 10 .., 702 
Canterbury, Hon. H. P. Johnstone 374 0 815 
Sir W. M. Somerville 262 0... 759 

Mr. Cooper ... ... 180 O ... 477 

Carlisle, Mr. Hodgson... ... 329 0 529 
Sir James Graham ., 243 0 502 

Mr. Ferguson... ... 229 0 469 


Chippenham, Lient.-Col. Bolders ... 2214 ... 174 
Mr. Nisbet... ... ... 286 ... 150 
eS ee 409 ~~... 132 


The last-named gentleman was defeated at 4 
cost of more than three pounds each for all his 
voters ; although in such a small place as Chippen- 





The figures in the first column ie no particu- 
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terms. In Circencester the candidates were 
defeated or elected at a cheaper rate. 
For. Paid. 


Mr. Mallings ... ... £127 
Mr. Bathurst seks 260 


Mr. Ponsonby... ... 230... 
Colchester, Mr. Miller... ... ... £366 ... 599 

re 220... 581 

Ss ens” con. « bad 3.tiwaw,tti 


| 


Coventry was favoured with a peculiar number | 


of candidates. 


It has two seats to give, and five | 


ntlemen went to the poll in search of them. It — 
had 4,982 voters on the registry, but not more than | 


three-fourths of the number polled. 
therefore, bribery was not pursued, 
dates, of whom the first and secoud were returned, 


paid legitimately, aud polled as under :— 


Money. Votes, 
Right Hon. Edward Elice me A <a ee 
Sir Joseph Paxton ...  ... ose 546 .., 2384 
Oe TP er Ty 472... 650 
aan UN nts ct = cee tee 178... 578 


=~ Phillimese@... sco ‘cco ove 434... 358 


Cricklade has a registry with one-third of the 
numbers on that of Coventry. The contest could 
not have been more severe in the commencement, 
but it cost almost the same money ; or three times 
the amount needed in Coventy. The returns of 
these expenses should lead to some reform in the 
legitimate outlay, and the adoption of some clearer 
mode of payment for elections. The particulars of 


Cricklade are :— 


Money. Voters. 
| Pree yee | mr 
Mr.Goddard... ... «+. 640 .., 770 
OS ae 963 ... 663 

Dartmouth, Mr. Caird ... «4. «se 311 44. 127 
PEP. TERTOG cee tee ee 74 ... G4 


Derby, Mr. Bass... weet 297 ... 884 
a ie es ec 2@ 457 ... 846 
Mr. Mackenzie ... ... 186 ,,.. 430 


eee eee 260 1... 
oS Pe eee 2s 
Devizes, Mr. ‘Taylor ... 2 «: 228 =~... +230 


Te eee 231 ... 159 
Captain Gladstone... 170... 118 


At Dorchester one candidate withdrew after he 
had spent £163, and without a poll the contest cost 
£832 for 45lelectors. We have given the names 
of thecandidates for each borough to Devizes which 
afford a fair specimen of the outlay on large and 
small boroughs, but this minuteness is unnecessary, 
for the only object which we contemplate—namely, 
an illustration of the expenses paid, and the 
prices for which seats are sold. Dover cost 
£1,504 avowedly, and we are not surprised that 
Sir John Packington found difficulty in persuading 
Lords of the Admiralty to run for that borough. 
Dudley, with only 888 votes on the registry, cost 
£693 without a poll, but the successful member 
feed thirty-seven agents! Evesham had £272 


paid for 284 votes. 


Finsbury, Mr. Duncombe ..._ ... eos £412 
Mr. Cox 4. see oe soe 2308 


Mr. Sergeant Parry 1. ... vs 786 


Paid 


Probably, | 
The candi- | 


Another candidate went to the poll at Finsbury, 
but his expenses are not included—they were 


Votes, | not paid at the date of the return—they never 
200 , were paid—and he died in consequence of proceed- 
4 | ings taken against bim to enforce them. 


At Frome 236 votes cost £1766, aad this was, 
at the cost per head, the most expensive election 
for a borough in 1857. 

Gloucester is reported at an outlay of £1089 for 
1520 names on the registry, and at the poll 1400 
voters, but we know now that the cost of the 
election was four times that sum. 

At Grantham the number of voters on the registry 
was 740, the cost of the election £630, Halifax 
required £544, and Harwick £410 for a registry of 
313 names. Helston has a roll of 309 names, A 
contest was threatened which did not occur but 
the preparations for it caused an expenditure of 


| £326. 





The number of voters who polled at Hertford 
was 501, and the cost was £825. At Honiton 
for 264 voters the legitimate bill was £626. For 
Huddersfield £1550 was paid, of which £324 only 
was contributed on Mr. Cobden’s account, Hun- 
tingdom with only 382 votes on the roll, cost 
£398 without acontest. Ipswich at an outlay of 
£945 polled fifteen hundred voters or thereby. Mr, 
Lowe, at Kidderminster, paid “ legitintately ” 
£299 for 234 voters, and his opponent Me, Boy- 
cott, gave £56 for 146 voters, losing necessarily. 

Hull polled 3600 votes or thereby amoug four 
candidates at an outlay of £2858, but more may be 
known of the political outlay at Hull after some 
commission reports. Knaresborough cost three 
candidates legitimately £188 for 270 names on its 
registry. 

The legitimate expenses of Lambeth were dis- 
graceful to the metropolis. 


Paid. 
Mr. Roupell... 4... cos seo oe 6339 
Mr. Williams os 6s ae ee ee 


Oe ee 





“Legitimate” total ... ... £9732 


Mr. Roupell is an excellent member and there- 
fore we describe the expense with less reserve as 
equivalent to bribery. If a gentleman can en 
276 canvassers at a cost of £1009 8d. 6d. there 
is an end to any law against bribery, because in- 
stead of saying here is £5 for a vote, a man may 
be engaged to do all in his power as a canvasser, 
Any mao can canvass himself thoroughly. The 
law is therefore broken only by very stupid men. 
At Dudley one gentleman, also Liberal, hired all 
the agents, and by that probably is meant the at- 
torneys. These gentlemen having taken a fee 
were bound not to vote against their client. The 
same remarks apply to the hiring of cabs and com- 
mittee rooms. 

The expense of Lancaster was £2308 upon a 
registry of 1328 names. At Leeds £2313 were 
expended on a registry of 6204 names, and £1695 
upon 4162 at Leicester; but not - a 
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of the registry voted at Leeds, or three-fourths at 
Leicester. For 551 names on the registry at 
Leominster £943 were avowedly expended, but 
the gross outlay is known to have been over that 
amount. At Lewis, without a poll, two candi- 
dates paid £574, and the two gentlemen who terri- 
fled the members into that outlay, made no note of 
the money out of their pockets. Liskeard cost 
£225 for 298 voters. 

Liverpool had 16,811 names on its registry, and 
the contest cost £4902, which is extremely low 
for that great borough, where the price of a first- 
class steamer—an Asia or a Persia—has been 
expended occasionally upon an election. The City 
of London cost £6974, of which Lord John Rus- 
sell, or his friends, paid £3222; and the expense 
was ten shillings per vote even in the city, where, 
at a period of great excitement, not two-thirds of 
the registered electors voted. 

Ludlow presents a great contrast to these large 
constituencies, but money is not more necessary in 
the large than in the small towns, for Ludlow, 
with its registry of 407 voters, cost £513. At 
Lyme Regis, with 263 electors on the registry, 
£502 were expended; and at Lymington, with 
a registry of 315 electors, the payments were 
£644. 

Macclesfield belongs to a different class from 
the towns mentioned in either of the preceding 
paragraphs, and there 1202 votes were given for 
an outlay of £689; and Maidstone, an agricultural 
borough cuiefly, within a registry of 1610 names, 
of whom a few over three-fourths voted, cost 
£1186, 

Maldon cost £1258, with a registry of 179, who 
voted withia an eighth of the number. 

Manchester had a stiff contest, and upon its 
nominal registry of 18,044 a few over three-fourths 
voted, at an outlay of £6799, or ten shillings per 
voter. ‘The proportion of expenses on advertising 
and printing at Manchester was one-third of the 
gross total, and, of course, laws cannot be framed 
to check the spread of information, so that this 
expense may always be incurred largely. It, how- 
ever, only can bribe journalists and printers, who 
are men of known opinions, and not susceptible on 
that account to this influence. Marlborough, with 
242 names on the registry, cost £439. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne has a registry of 5,962 
names, of whom two-thirds voted, and cost £1974, 
while its namesake, Newcastle~under-Lyme, with 
997 names on its roll, of whom almost the same 
proportion appeared to vote, cost £1026; so that 
each elector in the larger borough cost but one- 
third of the sum paid for each elector in the 
smaller borough; yet, in justice to the electors of 
the latter town, it should be said that the greater 
part of the expenses—quite three-fourths of the 
whole-—was incurred by the defeated candidate. 
Newport has only 654 names on its registry, and 
the election cost £891. Nortiallerton brought 
255 voters to the poll, with an outlay of £376. 
Norwich has acquired, like Gloucester and 





Wakefield, a notoriety for its expenditure, but in 
1857 its auditor avowed nothing more thay 
other gentlemen in the same line for different 
towns. His account was £2237, ora little over 
ten shillings per vote. What irregular payments 
Norwich may have met cannot be told yet. 

Nottingham scarcely had a contest, yet £1147 
was paid legitimately. Oldham may be considered 
a cheap borough as the contest was finished for ay 
avowed payment of £649. Oxford required 
£2545, or a sovereign, less four per cent, for each 
name on its registry. Perryn had only 856 electors, 
but £845 were expended in that borough. 

It is a weary list with a base uniformity of bad 
qualities, but we may as well complete it. Peter. 
borough cost £928, equivalent to nearly two 
pounds for each voter. Plymoath had £1170 
expended, or nearly ten shillings for each elector, 
who voted. At Pontefract for 705 voters on the 
registry, of whom nearly all voted, £521 were paid 
by the two successful candidates, but Mr. Oliveira, 
who told sad tales out of the borough, made no 
return of his payments. At Poole, for 539 names 
on the roll, of whom no more than 400 voted, 
£774 were paid. Portsmouth, with its £1181 on 4 
registry of 3671, among whom three-fourths voted, 
is economy itself when contrasted with Poole, At 
Preston, with a roll of 2793 names, £2037 were 
paid: but why Preston with one-third fewer 
names than Plymouth should require nearly double 
the money may be better explained in the borough 
than anywhere else. 

Reigate is a ‘‘dear”’ small place in Surrey. It 
has 442 electors, of whom a few over three-fourths 
voted, and they cost three gentlemen £845. 
Retford absorbed without a poll £397, Rochdale 
required £553, and the electors who polled reached 
1020—average ten shillings each. The auditor of 
Rochester pleads guilty only to £594, which still 
is at the rate of almost half a sovereign per voter. 
Salford stood a bitter contest, and the avowed ex- 
penses were £2332 for 3144 votes. Few places 
could present a greater contrast than Salford and 
Sandwich, but it is nearly the same as to money 
at both; for Sandwich needed £827 for one-fourth 
of the electoral strength of Salford. At Scar- 
borough, £813 were paid for a considerably 
smaller number of votes. Sheffield appeared to be 
above a contest, and yet for its 6874 names on the 
registry, producing only a few over five thousand 
votes, £367 were paid. Shoreham was much 
worse in proportion to its population, for it cost 
£2590, almost equal to Sheffield. Shrewsbury is 4 
larger town and brought nearly twelve hundred 
voters to the poll, at a cost of £2058. 

The expenses for Southwark should not be 
lumped as it was an important election. Mr. 
Pellat paid £684 and lost his seat, Sir Charles 
Napier for £1219 kept his place, and Mr. Locke 
paid £3889 for the ejection of Mr. Pellat. The 
sums add up to £5783 or cleven shillings for each 
name on the borough roll. The Tower Hamlets 
is the only remaining borough of the metropolis 
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that was contested. Its constituency is nearly 
three times the number of the Southwark electors. 
The avowed expenses were Mr. Ayrton, £1357 ; 
Mr. Butler, £1133; and Sir William Clay, £806; 





in all £3276 ; not much over half the money paid 
for Southwark, not much over one-sixth of the | 
sum paid per head in the neighbouring borough. 

Stockport had a contested election, and £926 
were expended in the struggle, making close to | 
fifteen shillings per vote. At Stoke-upon-Trent 
9847 persons voted for an outlay of £1602 rather 
cheaper than Stockport and dearer than Stroud, 
where the avowed expenses were restricted to 
£405 with a registry of 1287 electors—indeed it 
js a pleasing meeting with the honesty of this 
borough amid so many reckless payments. Sun- 
derland did not bring two thousand votes to the 
poll, but it required £3264 to close its election 
bills. 

A contest occurred at Taunton costing £1195 
in a constituency of under eight hundred. For 
Tavistock £215 were paid, and at Tewkesbury not 
a much larger place, and having only 371 electors 
on the registry, the contest cost £777. At Totnes, 
where only 315 names are on the roll, the cost was 
£596. At Truro, with 646 names, the expenses 
for the same number of candidates were £467 ; and 
at Tynemouth where no poll was taken the outlay 
was £907, or eighteen shillings for each name on 
the registry. 

Wakefield, with its recent unhappy notoriety, 
follows, upon the modest charge of £204 for not 
having a poll. Mr. Leatham retired in 1857, and 
we sincerely wish that he had retired in 1859. 

Wallingford has the usual number of voters at- 
tached to small English boroughs. The net 
strength of the place is 355. It was contested 
for £231. and Mr. Sartorious got 135 electors to 
poll for him at a cost of £41; so this is rather an 
exemplary borough. Wareham has 312 electors, 
and it took £982 to get them through the 
pass of 1857. Warwick had £287 incurred and 
paid without a contest, but only in preparatious. 
Wells with 343 names drew £250 out of the 
pockets of three gentlemen. Weymouth had 681 
electors, and £1037 were expended in bringing out 
their minds on the subject contested in 1857. 
Wigan had upon its registry 792 persons, and 
£1178 went in getting at their convictions on the 
Ciinese question. Winchester is a little larger 
having 774 individuals on its roll, who required 
£1077 to be expended in bringing them to the as- 
sertion of their privileges as free-born Englishmen. 
Windsor is by way of eminence the royal borough, 
and we are not astonished that money goes 
freely there, but it needed an expenditure of 
£1395 to get at the political preferences and 
views of its electors, of whom 642 are named on 
the’roll, but only a small portion voted. Worcester 
had a registry of 2530 names, and a bill for ascer- 
taining their opinions of £2177, a long score, being 
over a sovereign for each voter. Yarmouth in- 





curred £1058 in allowing a number of its inhabi- 


tants to record their political views, and York re- 
quired £1562 to pay for its electors performing 
the functions of freemen, but as there are 4236 of 
them apparently, and only five-eights assumed the 
trouble of going through the duty perhaps little 
can be said against the premier city in the north of 
England. 

Many of the Welsh boroughs escaped without a 
contest, as did many boroughs in all sections of the 


empire, but party differences were carried to the 


poll in Wales with a very heavy purse. Ha-. 
verfordwest has 740 voters on the roll, of whom 
a fraction over two-thirds voted at a cost of £1001, 
or two sovereigns for each man. Three other 
boroughs in Wales were contested, but there is no 
account of the expense. 

The largest expenditure among the Scotch 
boroughs was incurred in Glasgow, where the re- 
gistered number of electors was 18,118, of whom 
two-thirds voted, and the avowed cost was £7809, 
but the real expenditure was over these figures. 
Aberdeen with a registered constituency of 2346 
had an expenditure of £2603, much larger in pro- 
portion than Glasgow, while Dundee with almost 
precisely the same number of persons on the re- 
gister, or 2343 needed only £1505, a saving of 
one-third; aud Paisley with only 1305 registered 
electors required £1973 to settle its struggle, 

Several elections occurred among the boroughs 
in groups of an expensive character. ‘The Wick 
boroughs have 635 electors, but only 534 polled ; 
and they had expended on them £1509, more than 
three pounds for each elector. More than one 
thousand pounds of this money went for agents, 
canvassers, and clerks. The Inverness boroughs had 
874 names on their registry, and of these 717 voted, 
and the money paid before that duty was dis- 
charged reached £1348, or nearly two pouuds per 
voter. The St. Andrew’s boroughs had a registry 
of 714, of whom 559 voted, but not until £664 
had been paid for that purpose. The Leith 
boroughs had a registry of 1375 names, and £2062 
were expended in getting them to decide between 
two gentlemen. The Falkirk boroughs had a roll 
of 1473 names, and an avowed expenditure of 
£4597 for 1261 votes, being nearly four pounds 
each, but that was not all as their member lost bis 
seat for bribery. The Ayr boroughs had no poll, 
but the preparations for one cost £760. The 
Dumfries boroughs had £734 expended for 691 
votes, and the Wigton boroughs yo £116, a 
moderate sum, paid for preparations, but nothing 
was done to cause a poll. 

It is useless to quote the Irish borough elections, 
because they are altogether incomplete ; and it is 
strange that the Government permit their laws to 
be despised or trifled with in the manner evinced 
by these returns. The expenses in the Scotch 
contests are fully higher than those for England, 
but they are shamefully high in both countries. 

While expenses of this kind are incursed, the 
electors may be assured that the duties of repre- 
sentatives cannot be eften faithfully performed , 
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Rich patriots may be found to discharge them 
with fidelity, and pay for permission to give the 
nation their time ; but they are exceptions, and the 
electors have n> right to draw upon thvir 
generosity. 


We observe in this roll the name of one | 


literary gentleman who lost his seat, and we 
believe the expenses mast have been fully one- 
half of his income for that year, yet he is a man 
who would faithfully and intelligently perform any 
duty that he might undertake. We observe the 
name of another gentleman of the same class, also 
on the losing side of a poll with perhaps half his 
annual earnings to go down; without having any 
knowledge of his qualifications, we believe that 
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they are far, very far indeed above the ave 

demand necessary for the house; but electors 
cannot expect many men of that stamp to spend 
their money in seeking to discharge duties which 





are laborious and often thankless. The House of 
Commons should not be an agreeable lounge for an 
, idle man however rich. It should be undoubtedly 
an assemblage of gentlemen by education and 
intellect ; but one in which mere wealth should 
have no power, and until these bills, which after 
all their gross amount are but deceptions and 
frequently only shadows of the totals, be abolished 
or greatly reduced, the nation cannot be fully and 
intelligently represented in Parliament, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue strangers letters identified him. One was 
from a Mr. W. Jones, promising the payment of a 
considerable sum of money soon, and referring to 
disappointments which had prevented that opera- 
tion sooner. The tale is very common, and in this 
case probably “ower true.’ The letter had no 
address, and no date; but the writer had forgotten 
the inconvenience of postmarks. The other two 
letters were each more remarkable. The dates 
were far, far away in the misty past—the days of 
O’Connell and Peel, of whom the writers had never 
thought for a moment, amid all their contendings. 
How little hold, after all, has the great world upon 
the multitude of small worlds that make its space, 
and that space ina perpetual whirl! ‘The older 
letter was in the hand of a firm writer—a lady ; 
but slight dashes here aud there on the sheet 
possibly represented painful spasms, or weaknesses. 
Otherwise it was in a stately style of writing. It 
began :— 

“A sure notice has been sent me by the Master 
that I am only to remain a short time here. I am 
the last of many sons and daughters, who made 
our home cheerful until death took them, one after 
another, away, and I was left alone. The spoiler 
began among us soon; but some of them, it may 
be all, had the victory through Him who loved us. 
I had thought to be laid to my earthly rest in the 
churchyard of Pittendrum, where others of my 
family sleep; but this has been ordered otherwise, 
and I quarrel not with the disposition of my lot 
in this world. How you fare, or where you are, 
I know not; nor whether you live in probation, 
or sleep in sin—save that I reckon you sleep not 
sound, living nor dead, unless a great grace of 
repentance has been given to thee.—Isaiah vii. 21. 

“It is a hidden mystery to me—and that is my 
chastisement that this should be a mystery—whe- 
ther you will ever read these words; for you 
« plunged so very far into the kingdom of Satan— 


not by one wrong or two wrongs, but by cold 
hypocrisy—that my weakness could never be 
made, as it seemeth to me, the instrument to 
reach so far down as is the hardness of wickedness 
that mocks the Maker, and even uses for a cloak 
His worship in one street, while in another it 
takes part with His direct enemies, who are worse, 
in one sense, than Satan, seeing le does believe 
and trembles ; but men can go so far as not to 
believe, or, if they do believe, not to tremble. 

“As for my earthly things, you know that with 
my life my income stops, and I have nothing to 
leave, save it be some little matters such as the 
china which belonged to my mother; also there 
is a chain that was worn by my father; and there 
are some small portions of silver which came to 
my hands—of all such relics you have plenty; 
and there is, moreover, the Bible that belonged to 
them, on which, in your lost estate, you would 
place least value. 

“These small matters, along with some rings, 
and such other vanities, as were bestowed on me 
by friends of my youth, I have given to friends of 
my age as memorials; and there are certain of 
them that I received from one who was like to 
you, except that you were not like-minded to him ; 
but he ripened early, and was early taken, and 
therefore the days of my years have been those of 
a lonely pilgrimage, even until now; though now 
I have no doubt that I shall know him well whea 
we meet in one, or it may be two, days hence; 
for on the brink of the water, with the journey 
done almost, Iam no more plagued with the dread 
that the redeemed might peradventure kuow not 
each other in Heaven. 

These little things which we innocently value by 
the way, yet think not of at the end of the world 
—and it is just at the end with me—I have sent 
to her whom once I thought might have closed 
my eyes, and seen my mortal tabernacle, as I have 
seen those of many of our house, decently laid into 
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the narrow home, there to remain until the resur— 
rection; but ye did pluck that hope violently from 
my heart, tearing it up by the roots; and yet, in 
after years long hence, if a change comes upon 
your spirit—though that may now be changeless 
and lost—she may send the little package to you, 
which you would then value as you would not now, 
for her sake and for miue. 

As for those whom you left here, if it had been 
His will that I should have lived a little longer, 
they would have been better provided for. Having 
put my hand to the plough in the matter of the 
cottages for professing women left helpless in the 
world, so far as my former savings go, I cannot 
turn back without sin. The money stored for that 
was no longer mine, I have saved more carefully 
during these eighteen months than before, and 
what I have gathered in that time, and what I 
have received for my furniture and household pro- 
perty in Stamford Hill, and what may be procured 


. for my few remaining providings here, will form a 


poor store for them. Yet therewith, and the 
blessing, they will be content.—Proverbs xv. 16. 

“They will not seek your acquaintance hereafter, 
if they hold by my request, unless they have tidings 
of such a change in your mind as would lead you 
to find them out, even at pains and trouble ; which 
would not be necessary. One I have great hope 
of as a sinner saved; and if my hope be well 
founded, my duty done as I have been enabled 
will not be lost regarding two, whose years as . yet 
prevent me from forming any judgment respecting 
them, | 

“* Nevertheless, they are even now in the state 
of receiving that special aid promised for the 
fatherless; but on which for them, without a 
change of yeour own heart, you could not rely; as 
for me, it is even as a stay. 

“T regret not the breach that I have endea- 
voured to make between them and you; for he 
that standeth in the way of sinners would lead 
others to sit in the chair of the scornful. 

* And now my life’s duties are done—not done 
well, but they cannot be done better. My strength 
is gone with my time. Having rested no part of 
my hopes for the endless future on duties, but 
having relied on the perfect which was not mine 
by nature, although by promise, rather than the 
imperfections which, so far as they are sinful, were 
my own, I fear nothing for myself, but go away 
in greater ease than that wherewith, in ordinary 
time, I have taken a pleasant travel. 

“For you, it is the ripple on my peace taat I 
know not whether even you be in 2 position to be 
prayed for, or whether I must take towards you 
the advice of one bad man to another man who 
turned out bad also, even of Balak to Balaam. 
But as it is written for our comfort how at evening 
time it will be light, even so ia my short time now 
remaining ‘ere I go hence, light may break upon my 
miud in respect to this question ; and so, in the 
bonds of natural affeetion, I sign myself for the 
last time your affectionate aunt, A. N.” 





The next letter bore a long subsequent date— 
fourteen years afterwards ; and it ran in that pe- 
culiar style of handwritiug which, starting from a 
bad beginning, has aequired by practice a certain 
proficiency. It began somewhat cold and stiffly :— 

“ Sia,—I know not that I shall be spared 
through this winter, feeling a weakness that I have 
not known before. Herewith you may some day, 
after my decease, receive a letter from your relative, 
who left respecting it upon me certain charges, by 
which I have had no liberty to send it to you ; for 
I have heard of your return to this country, bat 
not of your being so changed iu heart as she de- 
sired before it should be given to you; nor have I, 
even if I had been free from these orders, felt any 
freedom in myself to intrude our circumstances 
upon one who cared not for them or us, 

From the day when your aunt informed me of 
your intended marriage she was a kind friend to 
us, though seemingly hard and severe; yet thereby 
came I under that sharp discipline to seek and find 
peace, 

The means which she left for the upbringing of 
the children remains, as yet, untouched, but [have in 
some straits needed to take the annual interest 
thereof, and the amount is lessened in consequence, 

‘As a blessing has rested on the industry which 
I have been helped to exercise, they have both re- 
ceived such teaching as would fit them in their 
station to make their bread in this life. 

As both of them promise to follow after righ- 
teousness, I have laid on them that charge which 
was laid on me concerning you. It is almost 
a certainty that if you ever read these words, they 
will ere then be words from the grave of one who 
may at least expect to be heard in pleading with 
you not to disturb them, in the faith they have 
been taught, and the way wherein my trust is they 
will walk, that therein they may not be alone and 
friendless in the dark times. 

“Tt has been my lot to have many dark times, 
while working for them and myself up to the mid- 
night, and except for the sorrow that brought to 
me the knowledge of that friend to whom I could 
always go and be sure of not finding him engaged, 
or being turned away, I must have been friend- 
less or worse. 

“They will most likely by their own industry, 
when I am dead aud gone and at rest, be enabled 
to support themselves without being burdensome 
to any person, having a good beginning, and having 
no earthly friends or relatives, and being kindly, 
affectioned one towards another, and having their 
feet set on the path, not whereon destroyers go, 
whereby at their time of life I walked, but on that 
better way which you should take also; as 
others will fail to give you peace aad rest. 

“There was one who twice inquired here for 
them, and spoke kindly to them, giving to me and 
them good counsel after the decease of your auut, 
but she did not call often, for she may have seen 
that I liked not to be brought in that manner to 
the remembrance of former errors and times; and 
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also that nothing was required that your aunt had 
not given. 

“‘ Of how they have been brought up, when you 
care to hear, you will be told, because at that time 
you will inquire, and there are still those who 
will perhaps know all, and know much of my way 
of life and their history hitherto, only this has been 
the case that for many days goodness and mercy 
compassed me, and I trust in the rest, as my por- 
tion which might even be yours. And so there is no 
more that I can say, but that you may yet fare 
well now, and hereafter.” 

Then followed the signature—the orthography 
was not good—the punctuation was not according to 
the rule of the schools. There was some difficulty 
in the writer’s mind as to capitals obviously, but the 
meaning was clear and distinct enough. 

The first letter belonged to a precise person who 
had no doubt whatever in any course that she had 
taken—the second to one of al ess powerful mind ; 
once set right however into any way a patient 
plodder thereupon, by no manner of means preten- 
tious, yet acquiescing in “the chasm or gulf’’ of 
the former, o’er which no bridge would have beer 
cast, even if in course of time, some considerabletime 
after the date of this letter her fear had not been 
realised, and she had not passed from the direction 
of affiairs in her almost self-made home to that 
home where there are no changes—save by way of 
progress. 





THE CHILDREN’S HOME, 


Not very many persons know this bottle-shaped 
lane or street with its narrow neck, widening 
gradually, yet closed to common traffic of vehicles 
at each end—not many, except those whose abso- 
lute business leads them “that way. Yet it must 
have been at no distant date, respectable, merely 
because it has many respectable traits down to the 
present day. It verges upon the great district of 
watchmakers and manufacturers of jewellery —and 
part of its population are in that line—it is rather 
strong, and always was in old books, some of them 
valuable —old engravings and it has a few paintings. 
It has curiosity shops, dealers in remainders, in 
toys, and other storekeepers of all imaginable 
seeond-hand articles. Its toy manufacturers de- 
light the young, but it has certain other articlea in 
which it excels ; for whatever is done here is done 
well. 

At an early date it went into the business of 
artificial flowers, and it has stuck by them to some 
extent, sending to the country imitation roses 
made by hands, whose eyes scaacely ever saw the 
originals free from smoke, so perfect as to sur- 
prise those who opened their eyes on hedges of the 
natural roses every morning of June and July. It 
is astonishing to sce how patiently pale people 
labour on producing heaths and bunches of oats 
and heads of wheat, who by no means ever see 
more of the former than can be found at Hamp- 





stead, and never went down a harvest field hook in 
hand, but they work to pattern. It has its coffee- 
rooms, where for three-pence mechanics make 
their supper and discuss the evening papers. It 
has only one gin-shop and that is not greatly fre. 
quented, but it has several pawn-brokers, being a 
little off the leading street, and having long en- 
joyed a reputation in precious wares There are 
two or three shops that deal only in buying or 
selling old plate, and they find it a good business 
being surrounded with working jewellers. That dead 
and high wall in front would be offensive in some 
quarters, but the tenantry use it as a kind of 
double shop front, against which bulky and cum- 
bersowe goods may be placed for exhibition as a 
prelude to a sale. Accordingly a considerable 
business is done in second hand furniture, and [ 
should not like to say how many chambers even in 
the Inns of Courts have been fitted out from this 
street. As aconsiderable number of lanes and 
even streets, from the dense hives behind, open into 
this thoroughfare, it has the full average of grocers 
and small ware shops, oilmen and colourmen. The 
children were connected with a smallware business 
which went chiefly at last into the floral department. 
Although the brick wall in front is a drawback 
rather to the shops, except so far as it acts, like a 
blinder for horses, or idle apprentices, and keeps 
them from seeing too many strange sights; yet in 
the upper flats the brick wall is overcome and dis- 
closes one of those green spots preserved still in the 
centre of London. Beyond it rises St. Paul’s, 
with its dozens of satellite spires, for the churches 
of the City are muititudinous.. The children re- 
member noother home than this place, not strictly a 
court, alane or a street, but only itself, and like- 
nothing else but itself. They had many advan. 
tages, There wasa garden or apark before them, 
It was easy to suppose it their own, and so it was 
for they had no small part of the benefits there- 
from. ‘The warm sun shore in upon them all the 
live long day, and that was cheerful when three- 
fourths of London were deprived of his beams. 
Nothing was easier than to count the stars at 
night, but how to get through them always baffled 
the children, who never made out their own part 
of the sky. In course of time they passed throngh 
the day school and Sabbath school, and they 
went to meeting, and all the other hours to spare 
of that day they kept counting all the landmarks 
before them till their minds were small maps of one 
section of the metropolis. Out of their own dis- 
trict they knew nothing except they heard of parks 
somewhere, and had been three times to Epping 
Forrest in great lumbering vans with all the other 
children of the Sunday schools. Their mother was 
Mrs. Wylde, and they were her children. After 
the boy was a !ad, almost a man, and the girl 
made flowers and other nic-naes busily, while he 
served out his apprenticeship as a working jeweller 
they came to know more. Curiously they never 
cared to know another. ‘They were all three happy 
together, and as the elderly person of the three 
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bent at Jast before hard work, the other two only 
thought she would soon get better, and when shie 
became no better, and the doctor looked very 
serious, and neighbours seemed afraid to leave 
them alone, they were in a whirl of grief, until one 
afternoon, just as the sun was going away up the 
Thames, away to the west, and his last beams 
were flickering through palace smoke she fell 
asleep, and one of the deacons who was there spoke 
kindly of the many mansioned home with no sun- 
set, but the brother and sister thought of their own 
cheerless house now, once so clieerful, only it was 
not until some days after, when the coffin with the 
corpse was carried away and they had seen it 
buried, that they returned back alone, and found 
that they were desolate. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


There has been little pleasure to be got by tra- 
velling for some time past, or going out of doors, 
and as Mr. John Ross Semple has nothing better 
to do than prepare for the flowers of 1860, and 
pay a little attention to his remaining dahlias and 
China roses ; and the long vacation is past, with- 
out bringing work to him; he has become tutor 
to the young McVeys voluntarily. They could not 
have fallen iuto better hands, for Mr. Ross Semple 
is honest, learned, and systematic. 

When the children had gone to bed—only a few 
evenings ago, and gusts of wind were raving round 
the old place, through among the tops of chimnies 
and trees like wild beasts, and Mr. Semple had 
turned the ingredients of his second “ brewst” 
into his tumbler, and was stirring the liquid to 
break up the sugar at the bottom; he looked 
over to Mrs. Semple and said— 

“T am like Mr. Pittenweem, my dear.’’ 

‘Mercy on us,” exclaimed the startled lady. 
“ How so? and I hope not.” 

“ Perfectly true, I have a mission and a work.,’’ 

“Ts that your second tumbler only, I thought it 
was but your second, Mr. Semple!’’ and the 
lady’s smiles indicated more than her words. 

“ Only the second, ma’am, only the second, and 
the last. I’ve taken a note of the mission and 
work thus in my ‘Lett’s Diary ;’ I find it a very 
convenient form of note book, my dear, ‘ Mem. : 
Under 25 October, decided to commence my great 
series of works.’ A memorable evening, Mrs. 
Semple.” 

As another rude blast swept through the trees, 
and shook the windows, on which the rain rattled 
fiercely, the lady rose, drew aside the curtain, and 
looked out, saying, “ Were you ever much at 
sea P” 

“Not often, Mrs. Semple, with thankfulness be 
it said, except over to Burntisland, and thirteen 
times up to and down from London, in the Leith 
steamers, some other casual voyages ; and, as you 
remember, to Calais from London and back,” 





** Because, if you had been,” said the lady as 
she replaced the curtain, and, with a slight shudder, 
drew closer to the fire, “ you would have felt that 
this may be a memorable night to many—it is a 
hurricane, and we are probably only in the edge of 
st.” 

“T hope we will remain there—that is, not get 
farther in, for it’s uncomfortable to hear; but as 
I was saying of educational works re 

“But you were saying nothing whatever of 
them.”’ 

“They are trash, my dear.” 

“T used to think so very much; how long ?— 
well now, ten or fifteen years ago.” 

“ Perhaps twenty ?”” Mr. Semple suggested. 

‘Well, twenty—I began to think so twenty 
years even ago.” 

“ And I agree now, with your opinions twenty 
years ago, and, for the sake of the young, 1 am to 
bring out a new set.” 

“ And in which department, Mr. Semple ?”” 

“Tn all departments, ma’am. [ like scholastic 
work, and a tutor should be at home in all de- 
partments.” 

“But would they pay, Mr. Semple; pray 
what’s the good of harassing yourself and losing 
your money. ‘That’s the way of Mr. Pittenweem, 
certainly a good, kind man, who worries his wife, 
they say, with new plans; why he talked of grow- 
ing tea on his own muirs—who ever beard such 
nonsense, tea never grows out of the air of the 
tiger—not it! Would they pay ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“Why not ?’’ pursued the lady. ‘“ Why, be- 
cause nobody wants them—parents dont want 
them, they don’t know, don’t mind; fathers are 
busy—m others are busy, | am sure. Teachers 
don’t care; schools change books often, of course, 
that pays them; but would they pay you, consider 
that, Mr. Semple, and don’t worry your mind out 
for nothing.” 

“ Do roses pay ?” said Mr. Semple. 

“* Roses, Mr. Semple, do pay, admirably well, I 
assure you, in Bengal, where they have them as I 
told you, in fields of ten, or twenty, or a hundred, 
or more acres.” 

“ Well, granting that, we have schools in this 
country, aud whereat the English language is 
spoken by great vumbers, and I cannot see why 
good school books should not pay me admirably. 
The fact is——”’ 

“But have there been no school books written, 
Mr. Semple, of late years? Dear me! why I 
thought there were boards, aud commissions, and 
committees; and training aud model schools, and 
boarding academies, and everything—even publish- 
ing committees !”” 

“Tt’s all true, my dear, but will you just look at 
this ‘ Butter?” 

“ Butter! Mr. Semple, what bas that r” 

“This spelling book, by Mr. Butter—223:d 
edition ; we'll take one page—88 ;—words derived 
from Latin, and all M’s. There's ‘ manufacture,” 
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said to be ‘ anything ~ade by art,’ and should be by 
hand. It springs not only from manus, the hand, but 
Jacere, to make. Next we have ‘Merchant,’ a 
* Foreign Trader,’ just as if he could not be a home 
trader, and coming from werr, merchandise. Now 
you see, Mercator.”’ 

“Yes, but don’t now, Mr. Semple, be so parti- 
cular—don’t go so much into detail—so deep 
among the roots.” 

“It’s all necessary to show you the necessity of 
my great project. There’s now ‘ militia’ from Miles, 
a soldier, said to be ‘the standing army,’ and that 
is exactly what militiaare not—never thought of so 
bad teaching as this being current in the world. 
We come now to the word ‘ Administrator,’ from 
minister, a servant, as if it might not be got out of 
a verb—*“ one who takes charge of the property of 
a person dying without a will,” as if he might not 
be a person who takes charge of any other pro- 
perty, and one who administers the affairs of the 
State. Next here are words from mons, a moun- 
tain, Amount,’ we are toid, is ‘ to rise to the total’ 
—yet the amount of anything is just the total 
thereof; ‘dismount ’—I wish we had Mr. Graham 
here, to be told what that means—*‘ to get off a 
horse,’ which it is, of course; but it might be to 
dismount from any other animal or thing, There’s 
Pittenweem, now how many hobbies he has dis- 
mounted from, I am sure an accountant would be 
needed no enumerate. Only think what a pretty 
sample of stupids these young children are to grow 
up into if they are taught to believe that the 
militia is a standing army; especially now that— 
Mrs, Semple, by the way, we are thinking of hav- 
ing a local militia here, in this county. There was 
Johnson asking, only the other day, if I would 
accept a commission. Jt seems to be the duty of 
a gentleman.” 

“Better, my dear, complete the school books 
first.” 

“As you please,” and Mr. Semple had just 
turned to Henry’s first Latin book. “1’ll show 
you Mrs. Semple how they do in other depart- 
ments, here’s a book with ever so many Greek 
words in Greek type, for young beginners in 
Latin, Did you ever hear worse than that ?’’ 

“Often, Mr. Semple, I am told that boys once 
on a time learned Latin grammar in Latin.” 

“True, my dear, but then Latin is Latin. Now 
I'll show you. I'll explain,” 

‘‘There are wheels Mr. Semple, some one out 
in this dreadful night. Now who can it be? Its 
long past the time when your friends Mr. and Miss 
Garvie could be expected reasonably.” 

“Take it they are here, though, reasonably or 
unreasonably,” and there they were. As for them 
I need not describe them, and don’t think I could. 
They had brought the Lonachies however, at least 
one Mr. and Mrs. Lonachie, with them, and then 
of course there were bags and boxes to extricate 
from one place, and put into another, and the 
rain it dashed on everything in floods, and the 


wind threatened to lift off the roof of the house, | 
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and all beneath it, and the carriage was nearly 
blown away, while the horses had to be stabled for 
a night, and when all was over all had to begia 
again, so that what with inquiries respecting every. 
body, and useless regrets as to the terrible day and 
night, and the getting up of some kind of tempo. 
rary dinner, the eating thereof, and everything 
subsequent thereupon, it was far into the night be- 
fore any one could describe the strangers—Mr, 
Lonachie is a broad-shouldered, short, stout gentle- 
man, large face, and head, a little rough with a 
grey moustache, which is getting forward to the 
dignity of a beard, grey eyes, Roman nose, good 
teeth, and a ruddy complexion for an ex-West- 
Indian, and sixty. Now that should do for him, 
Mrs. Lonachie must be a great many’ years 
younger, must have been, and not in her own hearing 
one would say is, very pretty, rather mild and soft, 
and gentle, and gentle womanly; although be- 
neath the quiet demeanour there comes up just now 
and then, when something is said, a flash in the 
light blue eyes, that whispers no more than only it 
would be quite possible to offend their owner irre- 
trievably, I was never able to make out distinctiy 
the colour of any lady’s hair that was not black 
jet or raven black, another shade is doubtful, es- 
pecial if it gets reddish, then it has a tinge of 
yellow and becomes auburn, Mrs. Lonachies must 
be flaxen, aquiline nose, slightly florid complexion, 
a fine figure, and as long as her husband, of 
perhaps half the weight. She had never met Mrs, 
Semple before that evening, but in no time at all 
the two ladies were immersed in a discussion on 
babies and children, and the toils and troubles of 
mothers in the upbringing of a family ; that seem to 
me always great enough to increase one’s thank- 
fulness for the continuance of families. Then 
how to explain the transfer of Mrs. McVey, a lady 
endowed with a reasonable income, into Mrs, 
Semple with all the difficulties of young families 
goes out of my comprehension. However, the 
gentlemen had been talking loudly rather, just 
getting more excited with their subjects as if they 
were not to be put down by the wind, ‘No, I'll 
tell you Mr. Garvie its plain on the nail to me, 
clean out and out. Men should not swear, still 
and allowing that, and certain names being very 
unhappy its just this they have to pay out Satan 
somehow that they have.” 

“ You mean there will be the ’’— 

* Don’t go on if you will be good enough—don’t, 
Mrs. Lonachie’s nerves are easily shaken, and 
I've had to back out of these hard underground 
terms or do them genteely.” 

“ What great act of self-denial is this you have 
done, David, for my sake now.” 

“TI was merely telling our friend here of these 
con.—most, very, con.—well confounded States 
fellows and their niggers.” 

“ Yes,” and he says Mrs. Lonachie “ that they 
will have to pay out a certain severe creditor of 


theirs somehow.” 
“Perhaps,” said the lady, “even if that be 














THE BOATMAN OF THE DOWNs, 


so, we should not speak roughly of a fellow- 
being.” 
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“Precisely so, sir; and then all these cotton 
people at home will be in distress—operatives idle, 


“ He’s not a fellow-being,”’ Mrs. Lonachie. | spinners insolvent, great newspapers hammering 


“ Not at all.” 
“Not of our caste now, Mr. Garvie, a Jew, or 


| 


} 
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Pariah, or Portuguese, or what ? Strange customs | 


of adding interest on interest these coloured 
persons have,” said Mrs. Semple. “I've heard 
that much.”’ 

“Its not a person, Mrs. Semple, I assure you : 
at least, not a human person; but he runs up 
interest hard enough no doubt.” 

“Oh, I see, yes to be sure, that he does—very 
inexorable, Mr. Garvie, never gives time, if he 


can help it; I warrant you, horrid hard—worse 


than any Shylock or Skinflint in the trade.” 

“But you know, my dear Mrs. Semple, we 
should not speak lightly 0.1 such subjects.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Lonachie, certainly not, any- 
thing but that; and how did he worm himself in 
among us, tell me that.’’ 

“Indeed ma’am he’s everywhere almost,”’ said 
Mrs. Lonachie’s husband, ‘andI was just explain- 
ing to our friend here that if the States won't 
emancipate their slaves, why then you see, the 
slaves will fight, and anyhow, that person—as [ 
was saying that personage—lI wish after all that 
we could speak out plain in the presence of ladies, 
Mr. Garvie; will have his own, either downright 
cash some five hundred millions of dollars, or— 
or ag ae 

“The money in burning and slaying, which he 
would like better,” suggested Mr. Garvie. 





away at over-trading, banks blowing to nothing 


like balloons ; widows and orphans cut out of their 
last. penny; subscriptions and the workhouse 
ahead everywhere, and revolution around most 
possibly; and all because capitalists, manufac- 
turers and statesmen at home will not lay out a 
little money in growing cotton in British Guiana, 
which could supply the world, or Jamaica which 
could supply us.” 

“Then, Mr. Lonachie, tell me this—why don’t 
you go into the trade ?”” 

“Go into the trade, to-morrow I would go.” 

“ Not in such anight as this, would you ?’’ And 
Mrs. Semple smiled. 

“ Well, not to-night exactly, but ' would go-— 
only I’m out of business: sold off everything. 
Have duties here, bundles of them; and it’s for 
young fellows—but I have had my day, only I 
don’t half like those insurrections; and that Har- 
per’s Ferry affair is only a note of what’s to 
come.” 

“Then you would say buy cotton, Mr: Lona- 
chie ?” 

“ Why, L would not say buy cotton, but I would 
do it, too; if one knew how long the furnace can 
be kept shut. It will open some time. We all 
know that. But when? ‘That’s the point when 
& person proposes to speculate. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BOATMAN OF THE DOWNS. 


The minute gun is heard afar, the rocket bursts on 
high, 

Its solemn grandeur sparkling in the dark and 
darkening sy ; 

The sea is o’er her breaking, she is sinking in the 
sand, 

And the father holds his children and the mother 
grasps his hand ; 

The stoutest hearts are trembling and the bravest 
dare to fear, 

“And will no one come to save us then!” is 
answered with a tear. 

“They have seen and heard our signal, but the 
sea runs mountains high ; 

It were madness thus to venture out with dying 
men to die ; 

But hark, there is a shouting and the luggar is 
afloat ; 
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Oh, God preserve them harmless and shield their-' 


little boat.” 


Yet see, there is a wavering a longing after life, 

And only one, the helmsman stands unshaken 
midst the strife. 

He is racing with the hurricane, and rising with 
the storm, 

He is pointing to the mother and his look is 
fixed and wild, 

He thinks of her he left at home, his little ocean 
child. 

“They see us boys, and we will save or with them 
we will die. 

“ Aye, and the shout is upward borne and onward 
still they fly, 

And he ceased not to encourage them until they 
gained the wreck, 

And then till each had rescued been, he stepped 
not from the deck. 

And fervent was the mother’s prayer as “ d 
him God” she said ; as ons 
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And heartfelt was the blessing of the rescued from | She heard no shriek of agony, no cry of helpless 


the dead. might, 

But the uoblest men must perish, and the bravest | She knew not that a soul the less beheld the 
often die. morning light, 

When all around is happiness, and not a foe is | That the saviour of a hundred lives the foeman of 
nigh. the grave 


The thunder was not rolling, and the winds were | Was numbered with the numberless who sleep 
all asleep, | beneath the wave, 
There was quiet in the Heavens, there was peace | But his name will live beyond him, and’ his deeds 


upon the deep. | recorded be, 

A ship was weighing anchor, and a boat beside her For a hero of God’s making was the hero of the 
lay ; | sea. 

Farewell, she said, and on she sailed and soon was | WILLIAM Joun ABRAM. 
far away. 
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WE omitted some time since to mention that the | to 1840 and penny postage. As he conveys a 
first edition of “The Popular Tales from the | cousiderable mass of information in a condensed 
Norse,’’** by George Webbe Dasent, which we | and popular form, with abundant references to his 
noticed in the present volume had been followed | authorities the work should be popular as it is 
by a second edition, which Mr. Dasent says con- | useful. The general knowledge of our own history 
tains all the Norse tales; and it has a few more | is not profound. It might with much advantage 
than the first with an appendix of Negro tales, | enter more into the scholastic teaching of the 
not very numerous, but interesting in their posi- | country. Many young men of liberal acquirements 
tion. Norse literature has not been much studied, know more of Greece and Rome two thousand 
and we know comparatively little of the traditions | years ago than of Britain two hundred years since, 
of a race, not far separated from our own and to | and the circumstance is not creditable. 
whom we are allied closely. Any effortto interest | England Subsists by Miracle, by Feltham 
the public more in the nerthern nations, their | Burghley,* who writes a broad strong hand, and 
history, movements, traditions, and even tales, | denounces many things of which the public think 
deserves, and in this case it appears to have re- | well. He does not in any manner favour Mr, 
ceived, such encouragement as may induce the | Bright and his politics and opposes manhood 
author and others to continue these researches in | suffrage, and an educational suffrage, but supports 
other departments. the idea of a decrepid and old suffrage, beginning 
The Children’s Charter, by the Rev. John | at forty-five years of age ; a practical union with 
Edmond,+ is a series of discourses originally; now | the colonies, which is a sensible chapter in his 
couverted into rather the essay form, on the con- discourse—and a strong navy. Mr. Burghley isa 
nexion of children with the Christian Church and | nervous writer, and whoever wants to see our 
the duties regarding them. It is a useful book, | errors and weak points thrown open without 
not too large for those who have not much ‘time to | mercy will find many of these secrets in the essay. 
read, and yet large enough to allow a full discus- Theory of Compound Interest and Annuities. By 
sion of matters intensely interesting to all families. | Fedor Thoman.t To the theory an addition of 
Mr. Edmonds is a popular preacher, and this little | logarithmic tables is made which increase the 
book leads to the supposition that his popularity is | utility of a valuable work, although we repudiate 
founded on lasting qualities. the bare idea of guaranteeing the accuracy of so 
Manners aud Customs of the English Nation, by | many figures or equivalents. The process would 
John Brookes,{ begins by telling us that we know | oocupy a long period. We are compelled to take 
little of the ancient Britons before the history of many of the figures and signs, in all similar 
Julius Cesar., Starting at that point Mr. Brookes works, as granted, on the authority of a competent 
sketches the leading features in the character of the name, and Mr. Thoman is high anthority on these 
people through the steps in their progress down points. The volume quite deserves the attention 
sara . : of actuaries or accountants, and all persons who 
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wish to simplify ordinary arithmetical calcula- 
‘ tions. 

Christianity in its Antagonism to Drankenness.* 
The antagonism in the title is intense and perfect, 
but as the facts and some reasonings from them 


are clearly and distinctly put in this discourse, it | 
would be a useful tract; not to show the anta- | 
gonism—that is admitted and avowed, but rather | 


duties arising therefrom. 

Sermons by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher + are 
republished in complete parts, very cheap, and full 
of original and practical thought by an eloquent 
and great man. 

The British Soldier in India By F. J. Mouat,. 
M.D., Bengal army.{ We are doubtful whether 
any more important pamphlet could be taken up at 
present than this by Dr. Mouat. His experience 
of Indian military habits, privations, and trials en- 
ables him to write with authority. The knowledge 
that there are eighty to ninety thousand British 
soldiers in India, and that their children and wives 
are being sent out to them, gives the pamphlet an 
overpowering interest. Only a few weeks since, 
five thousand children, and five thousand wives of 
soldiers, were sent out at the expense of Govern- 
ment, and with kindly purposes. The proceeding, 
in ordinary circumstances would be considered, 
and is deemed, a great advantage, and one calcu- 
lated to secure the gratitude of the army. _ Still 
the circumstances are not ordinary, for Dr. Mouat 
insists that there is no proper accommodation either 
for the European soldiers, their wives, or their 
children. It would he difficult to put more painful 
evidence on any subject in smaller space. Major- 
General Inglis has renewed the project of building 
& memorial Christian church at Cawnpore. The 
horrors of the massacre at that place will never be 
blotted from the memory of the nation, but Dr. 
Mouat accuses us of permitting a far more extensive 
massacre every month, without any advantage— 
with great disadvantages, and without reason, by 
the sanitary state of the military barracks, and 
from their situation on the plains. He urges the 
establishment of military stations on the high lands 
of India, which he asserts would, in a short period, 
become military colonies ; and he claims for Anglo- 
Indian officers in the East the privilege of settling 
on the Himalayas, and other mountain ranges, upon 
the terms conceded to officers in Canada or New 
Zealand. We have always understood that little 
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difficulty was experienced in the matter, and we 
_as secretary of the Irish Evangelical Union, he is 
_ acquainted personally than to those of other bodies, 
_ but the narrative appears to us a fair statement of 


know officers who have prospered extremely on 
* Loudon: Partridge and Co. pp. 47. 
+ London: J. Heaton and Son. Sewed. 

t London: R. C. Leppage andCo. Sewed. 
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settlements in the Himalaya ranges, aud have estates 
of considerable value. We do not know the 
tenure. A small detail only hangs on this point, 
but the pamphlet is altogether the most important 

from its subject that we have seen for some time. 


Woman's Sphere and Work. By WiuttamM LANDELs, 
Minister of Regent’s Park Chapel. 1 vol., 
pp. 240. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


Txts volume contains the substance of lectures de- 
livered last year in Regent’s Park Chapel by Mr. 
Landels. They excited considerable attention at 
the time, and their publication will not only be 
useful to those who were present, but to multitudes 
of general readers. The subject has been so 
frequently treated in this magazine that we need 
only say that the statements made upon it in this 
volume are, we think, deducible fairly, as they pro- 
fess to be taken from, “ the light of Scripture.” 


’ 


Love Letters of Eminent Persons. 1 vol., pp. 254. 
London : William Lay. 


Berne love letters of eminent persons, this series of 
correspondence is of less use than the Complete 
Letter Writer to persons who are not and do not 
promise to become eminent. As some incidents in 
the history of the writers are appended to the cor- 
respondences, the volume is likely to have a 
diffused interest and a large sale, in spite of the 
truism that private letters are not public. 


A visit to the scenes of Revival in Ireland. By Dr. 
Masste. London: John Snow. 


THeRe are several parts of this work carefully got 
up and minute in their details. They have been 
published at different dates during the progress of 
these revivals. They are not repetitions of the 
same circumstances but form different stages of a 
remarkable history. The writer refers more 
minutely perhaps to the proceedings with which, 


these extraordinary transactions, in which an ab- 
sorbing interest must be generally felt. 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


Fonzie affairs supplied reports and rumours for 
the past month. Britain and France were not in 
union on the Italian question or the Morocco 
question. For the first it is unchanged, further 
than the treaty of Zurich is concerned. That 
relates only to Austria and France. The 
Central States of Italy stand exactly as they 
have stood since the peace of Villafranca. The 
Duchies will not receive their Dukes, and the 
Legations will not return to the Pontiff. The viru- 
lence evinced with the people of the Legations by the 
extreme Roman Catholics in other countries is un- 
worthy of those among them who call themselves 
Liberals. Some Irish Bishops and journalists have 
exhibited frantic opinions on this subject, Irish- 
men have the same self-government that English 
or Scotch enjoy and Italians cannot be less entitled 
to freedom then the faithful Irish. Although the 
latter admire the ecclesiastical power of their 
Archbishop at Tuam, yet they might not like to 
live under his temporal sovereignty. Even if he 
were an enlightened and indulgent monarch, the 
Romans, like Candace, the exemplary slave in Mrs. 
Stowe’s new book “The Minister's Wooing,” 
might desire the privilege of exhibiting their grati- 
tude by voluntary election. The spiritual power 
of Pius the IX., is not compromised according to 
these Romans by the abolition of his temporal 
jurisdiction, A body guard of twenty thousand 
Irish soldiers has been proposed for the service of 
the Pope, by some of his admirers in Ireland. The 
idea is harmless. Irish recruits like money as other 
people, and they will not take the Pope’s pence, 
while they can obtain the Qeeen’s shilling. 

The British Government decline to enter a con- 
gress to settle Italian business, except upon the 
basis of full freedom to the Italians. Even the 
Russians are said to hold that opinion. Prussia 
also will adopt similar views. Austria and France 
eling totheir own memorandum made at Villafranca. 
If they believe it to be unchangeable it is useless 
to ask a congress only to endorse their decision, 
and aid to ratify their private treaty. 

The Emperor Napoleon demands now the 
junction of Parma and Placenza to Piedmont, the 
transference of Modena to the Duchess of Parma, 
the restoration of the Duke of Tuscany to his 
dominions, and the Pope’s power over the Lega- 
tions. These are conditions, which excepting the 
first, cannot be accepted by the Italians. Victor 
of Savoy would only destroy his own popularity by 
the adoption of these terms. 

The Morocco business has commenced under an 
evil influence. Spain, not satisfied with its own 
weakness, demands from Morocco a tract of 
country round Cueta, a fortress long held by the 
Spaniards. The Emperor of the French is blamed 


for the encouragment afforded by him to the pro- 





ject. He is said to have supplied Spain with the 
materials of war and denies the accusation in the 
Moniteur; yet he is at war with Morocoo, and 
might aid another opponent ; whom he employs to 
help forward the great French empire of Africa, 
which is planned from the Atlantic to the Red 
Sea. Our business with this quarrel originates in 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the necessity of 
maintaining a strong position in the Meditteranean. 
The Moors have a bad name, but they have been a 
quiet people for many years and good customers 
(0 this country. 

Nothing has been settled definitively, that is 
known distinctly regarding the Chinese expedition ; 
but the French are not to employ a large force in 
this business, and it might be quite as well if they 
did not interfere. 

French building yards and ports are reported 
busy, and the fleets in formation must be intended 
for some enterprise not explained yet. 

The expenditure involves corresponding outlay 
here both in men aud ships, for the simple reason 
that we cannot provide both, or either of the two 
on a month’s notice. A powerful party complain 
of this outlay, and we regret it as a great calamity. 
They say that any force which could be landed on 
our shores would be at once destroyed. Perhaps 
so, but we do not wish to see the destruction of 
these Chasseurs and Zouaves, and according to our 
proverbial wisdom “ it is easier to keep out than to 
put out.” 

The Social Science Association have had their 
annual meeting at Bradford during the month, aud 
135 papers were submitted to them. Could not 
this society and the British Assoeiation publish 
annually a volume fullof fresh ideas? There must 
be number sufficient for that purpose among so 
many papers and speeches, 

The Conservatives are the only party exhibiting 
political activity. They claim a gain on the last 
registration in England, and have closed the month 
by a demonstrative dinner to the Earl of Derby in 
Liverpool. 

Lord Brougham has beaten the Dake of Bue- 
cleuch by a great majority in the first election for 
the Edinburgh University under the new act, and 
has been entertained at a festival; in some respecte 
calculated to remind us of the great reform dinners 
in Edinburgh. But the ex-Chancellor is no longer 
a brilliant reformer, and his friends are not over 
anxious on the subject. 

The Cabinet have had some differences regard- 
ing China and our policy there, and have not yet 
considered their new Reform Bill. It will come in 
good time next year, but that is less the fault of 
the Cabinet than of the people who can obtain any 
bill they require, by explaining their sentiments, and 
showing that they are held by an earnest majority. 


, : 
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